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CHAPTER III. 
THE DOCTOR AND HIS SON. 


‘twas a hectic tint of secret care 

That fora burning moment fevered there. 

And the wild eget of his eye seemed caught 
From high, and lightened with electric thought. 


In the quiet, well-to-do neighbourhood of 
Hanover Square a colony of doctors has settled, 
and the wandering eye is continually greeted 
with the brass plate which informs the inquir- 
ing patient that a medical man is domiciled be- 
hind it. 

An unpretending-looking house near St. 
George’s Church rejoiced in an oaken door, 
which bore upon its panels the name of Dr. S. 
Newton. It was well and substantially furnished, 
and the pictures upon the walls, which were of 
considerable value, denoted that their owner 
was not devoid of taste. In short, it: was the 
home of a man of means, culture and refine- 
ment. 

Eleven had just struck in the tower of the 
neighbouring church when the doctor’s 
brougham drove up to the door, allowing him 














[AN EXTRAORDINARY STORY. ] 


to alight and let himself in with a latch-key. 
He was in full evening dress, having been 
dining with some friends, and entering his 
library where a fire was burning, he turned up 
the gas, and lighting a cigar, sat down in an 
easy chair, looking pensively at the glowing 


coals as if his mind was abstracted and he 
wished to indulge in the luxury of thought. 

Doctor Sandford Newton was one of the 
most eminent consulting physicians in London, 
and his outdoor practice was quite extensive, al- 
though, as the fees he exacted were very high, 
he attended only the first families, his patients 
including members of the royal family. Many 
secrets of aristocratic families were securely 
locked in his breast. He had worked his way 
| up by sheer hard work and ability, from bein 
house surgeon at an obscure London hospital 
until peers and peeresses struggled to secure 
his services. 

is countenance was intellectual, though 
somewhat saddened and overshadowed with 
care. His hair was thin and grey, but the old 
fire of youth flashed in his eye. Occasionally 
he looked at his watch, as if expecting someone, 
and he started with a sigh of relief when a 
knock was heard at the door. 

Presently a young man of dissipated appear- 
ance came into the library. His eyes were 
glazed as if he had been indulging in deep 
potations. A few drops of blood were on his 
shirt front, for he too was in evening dress, and 
his face was cut as though by a blow. A deep 
scowl had settled on his brow, and he shunned 
his father’s inquiring glance. 

* What is the matter, Sandford ?” inquired 
the doctor, not unkindly. 

“Tt’s no use asking me what the matter is. 











The thing speaks for itself, doesn’t it? I’ve 
had a row,” replied the young man. 

He was Doctor Newton’s only son, the in- 
heritor of his name and fortune ; the successor 
to his large practice if ne had chosen to work, 
but he did not choose. Expelled for misconduct 
from Cambridge University—he had nailed the 
proctors in their rooms and set the college 
pump on fire—he had in vain walked a hospital 
to obtain the necessary knowledge to enable 
him to qualify for a doctor. Passing examina- 
tions was not his forte. Able to obtain money 
in large sums from his father, he spent his 
time with fast companions, much to Dr. New- 
ton’s secret annoyance. 

No father ever thought so much of a son as 
Dr. Newton did of him. To him much had been 
given, and of him much was expected, yet the 
expectation was like looking for grapes from 
thorne, or figs from thistles, and Sandford’s 
continued misconduct weighed heavily upon the 
spirits of his father. 

« Will you never turn over a new leaf?” asked 
Dr. Newton, with just the slightest tinge of re- 
proach in his voice. ‘“ You will shorten my life 
if you go on thus.” 

* Don’t preach to me to-night, father, I am 
not in the humour to stand it, and I shall start 
out again, knocked about asIam, and makea 
night of it if you do.” 

« But, Sandford——” 

The young man made an impatient gesture. 

Look here,” as he pointed to his bruised 
face. ‘ Did anybody ever hit you ?” 

«I never received a blow in my life. If I 
had, my pride would not let me bear it unless 
I had an ample apology or revenge,” replied 
the doctor. 
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“«T was strucis,” continued Sandford Newton, | | “'Titat Z @mpnot at liberty te’ tell even vow | and digintergeted seadines. tee her Bruised heart 
savagely, “and I don*t see how I eam cet any} Seméford. “Lemean imagine t@atimthe course | téld ber howdear.he was to hen. 


satisfaction. Duelling is against the law, and 
are about exposing my private affairs 
in pub i c.” 
“Am I-to understand from that,” said the 
ctor, “that you were inthe wrong ?” 
“Possibly you may think so. This is how it 
happened. Iwas at the Duke’s Club talking 
to some fellows abouts racehorse that Lord 
Tarlington owns. It lost a race the other day, 
and as I had backed it, I felt aggrieved that it 
did not win, when I believed it coulé@ hawe done 
so. In the course of my remarks I timted that 
Tarlington had caused it to lose beenuse it 
suited his book. While I was talkipg, he came 

1 with Bertie Conyers, whom I hate like 
poiso mn.’ 

«Because he succeeds where you faih?’? asked 
the doctor. “You started at the hospital te- 

ther, aad he is getting on im hig profession 
W while you are not.” 

«Never mind that. Higfather is metse rich 
as youare. Well, as I wag saying, they came 

to the smoking-room ané Tarlingtem asked 
me to retract what I had justeead. .Of course, 
I refused, and he knocked me down, cutting 
Dy iace as you see.’ 

“Good heavens, didn’t you resent euch an 
outrage ?” said Dr. Newton. 

“No. Yousee he isa mugh bigger may than 
I—in fact, I should have had no chance im @ 
stamé wp fight with such a fellow as he. Then 
again, he had Conyers to suppert hits while no 
oneseemed inclined to take my part. 

“Then you were disgraced as well ag hurt. 
This will be talked about, Tou are my con, 
and your conduct reflects upemme,” thedoctor 
remarked, gravely. “Lord Daglingten must be 
wade to apolog gise.” 

* Not he,” langhed Sandfond Newton. “He's 
not that Kimd of man. I know him, and lam 
carry I spoke about him. Ishouldn’thave done 
it if I had known he was within hearing,” 
he added, like the mean-spirited, contemptible 
cur that he was. 

‘Lord Tarlington is well aequainted with 
me,” continued the doctor, with a dangerous 

leam in his eyes. “He — have thought 
twice before he struck you. tell you he shall 
be made to apologise, and you shall be at liberty 
to post his written apology on the club door if 
you like.” 

Sandford Newton looked encouraged at this 
declaration. 

“Tf you can do that,” he replied, “you will 
be working wonders. I had thought of asking 
you fora couple of hundred and gomeg abroad 
vill the affair had blown over and’ was ‘for- 
gotten.” 

“You shall have your revenge, my dear boy. 
Your honovr is my honour. I take up this 
quarrel. Now if I do this for you, will you try 
and do something for me »” 

“T should be a brute if I did not,” said Sand- 
ford, who felt ashan of himself as his heart 
warnred towards id father. 

“Try and be y of me,” the doctor went 
on. “I have fame and fortune. In the 
orcimary course of events I cannot live long. Do 
not bring my grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. You have talents and ability.” 

A disappointed iook came over Sandford’s 
face. 

* Don’t ask me to work,” he exclaimed; “I 
ean’t doit. Anything but that. I’m not fitted 
for it.” 
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vy well. All I will say is, if you are: to 
life of an independent centleman, act 
gentleman, that is all. Will you endea- 
vour to Go this? I have use@ 2 comprehensive 
ans a good deal.” 
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phrase; it 
“Por your sake the attempt shall be made, 
father, and while you are working away at Tar- 
lington, cannot you do something to Herbert 
Colinas: ‘How i hate that young man. He 
passed out at the head of the ‘class when Iwas 
; ris » 


it every thi ng. 
aid T eando nothing,” 
igton I hare 











of mylone practice I have become possessed of 
family sesrets. Go how to, the sumgery and 
dress your face. Put yourarm in a sling and 
pretend that you were thrown from your horse 
when riding.” 

“No use, father: A dozen men saw the 
assault. Everyone in my set will know it by to- 
morrow. It may get into thesociety papers.” 

“Let us hope not. If it does, the written 
apology shall go there too,” said Dr. Newton, 
confidently. 

Sandford went away to remove the traces of 
the scuffle from his face if he could do so, 
though the cut was an ugly one,.and seemed as 
if it would require sticking plaster for some days 
to come 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Doctor Newten, when he 
was alone, “ that will provean unlucky blow for 
Lord Tarlington. Bad as he %, mo one a 
strike my boy with impunity. If heisalittl 
now he is youug and will improve as he grows 
older. Yes, yes, he will be a credit to me. be- 


fore lor:.” 

If he bad been thoroughly’ acquainted Tat | SESS 
his son’s charaeter he would have inown ‘that | Sees 
this was.the fond dream of a paeeng fae. y 

*« To-mornow—to-morrow,” ded, ‘thes 
insult to Sandford Newton shall be hs 5: 
or all Lemdem shall ring with a scam whi 
shall shake society to its foundation, even if B 
ave to fall in the euim of Lard Tadlington’s 
noble house. 

With these omimous wails on his Ys the 
doctor retined to nest to plot, to think, perghance 
to aream. 


CHAPTER IV, 
VIOLA’S QUEST. 
Then. tell me, is your souk entire ? 
Dees wisdom cal uly heié her throne 3 


eevee aaecing from your eye, 
Minding witish, you know not-why? 
j — sige, norstifed groan. 
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THovcH Viola Hareenrt’s aunt ridienled the 
idea of there being any truth in the confession 
contained in the sealed packet left by Mrs. Har- 
court, the young girl was firmly impressed with 
the belief that she was ia reality a noblemwan’s 
daughter, and she was of a sufficiertly romantic 
turn of mind to wish to enjoy the position of 
which she had for unknowa.reasons heen cruelly 
and infamously, deprived. 

Her vivid imagization pictured herself in the 
possession of a fine mansion, wearing elegant 
dresses, such as she had been sin'the habit of 
making for ladies of rank and fashion while in 
the service of Madame Amalie. She saw her- 
self loaded with diamonds and beautiful rings, 
the gems in which flashed back. the light in a 
thousand sparkling colours ; in the words of the 
poet, “ rich and rare were the jewels she: wore; 
she had vassals and serfs by her side :” that is, 
an extensive retinue of servants. Carriages 
drawn by thorough-bred horses awaited her 
pleasure, and admirers in her wake waited the 
caprice of the pearless and fascinating heiress. 
But it was not for herself that she-wisned all 
this. 

She thonght of Herbert Conyers, who loved 
her as fondly .as she loved him, but whom she 
coulé not marry in his present lowly position. 
Herbert had once broached the subject to his 
father, who -was actually furious at the idea of 
his forming such a mesallianee as marrying @ 
niillimer’s apprentice would be, and had -.com- 
manded him: never to speak of it again, en pain 
of being disowned and cut -off with the prover- 
bial shilling: 

This however would not have deterred Herbert 
from carrying out his purpose, if Viola would 
haye had him for her husband. She positively 
refused to do this under the eimeumstances, and 
her decision was taken for his ewn sake. She 
would not ruin his prospeets and reduce him to 


There are not many young ladies who would 
have wade such a sacrifice. With her duty was 
paramount, and.she boraher cross with a digni ty 
-which was highly creditable. Suffering ennodles 
some people, and she certainly gained self-re- 
spect if she underwent’ much: silent misery: If 
she could find out who were her father and 
mother it would be the first step towards acquir-. 
ing the property of which she had no doubt she 
was unjustly deprived. Then she could accede 
to Herbert’ weqnest,..and instead of dragging 
him down to which her lot was c: ist, 
she would be able te @gise him to a position in- 
finitely above that Be occupied at present. It 
was for this reason»chiefly that she set out on 


her search for the = a Newton mentioned in 


the packet, hen found, she earnestly 
hoped wo be gale 40 befriend and assist 
er, 


Piatncthomaattopasinship and assist- 


anee, she call upon her friend and 
former co cy Travers, whom she ex- 
parted to. home in the daytime, as her 





thoes only took her on} in 
mpectation was reglised, for 
¥ af poorly furnished: As 


ude artment she saw Luey 
. Fon one foot, with kerarms 


pacting "a Aaedown. I eos jest 
ake a copean- ‘See tthe  oltle dan 
and the cupmam@ sauvers axe sct. Take of your 


things.” 

Viola remowed hat ‘and jacket, which. 
truth to tell,, wwasi@ little the worse for wear; and 
would be called @habby by those more favoured ' 
by foxtume. 


Zam afeald, dear,” she replied, as she re- 
— alutatiion, “that I have in- 
| terrapted some b exercise 

“Tnieimportant, ons. Dupuis, our ballet 
master, has Pre ae @ new step into our 
second danee, but I think I have got it. Look! 
How is this ?” 

She poised herself again, and advancing 
twice, spun-round like a teetetum. : 

“Very pretty indeed,” said Viola. “But not 
knowing how it ought to be done, as I am not 
an authority on such subjects, I fear I am 
scarcely competent to give an opinion.’ 

“Try it. You could do it. “You used'to be a 
good dancer.” 

Willing to humour Lucy, our -herione allowed 
herself to be instructed in the new step, and 
acquitted herself so well that she elicited warm 
commendation. 

“Upon my word, that is splendid!” cried 
Lucy, admiringly. “There is not a girl in the 
theatre who could have done it-so quickly. Du- 
puis would be charmed with you. Iam sure 
you were born to be a coryphée.’ 

Viola shook her head, with a:smiile. 

“I think not, dear,” sheanswered, “You 
must know that I have recently made a start- 
ling discovery, which leads me to believe that I 
am not myself at.all, but somebody else.” 

“Are you talking in riddles?” asked Lucy,.in 
surprise. ‘If not-yourself whoin the worldare 

‘ou Pp” 
We A nobleman’s daughter,” Violia replied, se- 
dately. 

« My poor dear Vi,” said Laey, rwithy a cam- 
passionsteair. “Have youstaken leaveut your 
senses ?”” 

«Not im the least. I have always beew enn 
scious of a certain superiority to Mrs. Harcourt 
and my'surroundings. 

“* Oh,dear !” cried Lucy. “‘ She will say next 
that she is Cinderella, and’ cnenie Prince ‘has 
found the little glass slipper and fitted it on 
her foot. “Dear, dear me! How very sad: You 
ought to have medical advice, child, and go into 





poverty. Iteost hers pang to act in this noble 


an asylum for a time, or you'll ‘be famcying 
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yourself the Queen next. I have known of such 
cases.” 

“You unbelieving creature said Viola, 
laughing loudly at the supposition of her being 
insane. ‘‘ Read this, and hear my story.” 

She held up the confession of Mrs. Harcourt 
and the garment with the eoronet and mono- 
gram on it, which she had been careful to retain 
in her possession, ‘while she related what Mrs. 
Tomlinson had told her when she thought her- 
self atthe point of death. This, of course, al- 
tered the complexion of affairs. Lucy Travers 
no longer regarded: her friend as a lunatic, but 
began to argue with her that her chance of 
turning out to be a. nobleman’s daughter was 
very strong indeed. 

* Allow me to congratulate you,” she ex- 
claimed. “I take. back ajl the silly disagree- 
able things I said, and atthe same time I sup 

L must say farewell for ever.” 

« Why so ?” asked Viola. 

“Oh, it)is not. within the bounds,of possibi- 
lity that the. Honourable Miss So-and-So, or 
Lady This-and-That, will condescend to speak 
toa poor girl inthe second row of the ballet. at 
an inferior metropolitan theatre.” 

She raised her handkerehief to her eyes and 
pretended to cry as she spoke. 

“ What is the matter:with you, Lucy?” asked 
Viola. 

* Oh, it is heartrending. Just,,think of it,” 
replied Lucy. ‘I am to. lose the friend of my 
youth; the only girl I ever really loved; it is 
too much.” 

«You will always find me the same, Lue 
dear,” Viola said. ‘Iam not proud and——” 

Lucy looked up and interrupted her with a 
shout of laughter. 

« You silly child,” she cried, «do you suppose 
it would make any difference to me whether 
you recognised me or not when you come into 
your fortune. Llike you, and should be sorry 
to lose your friendship, yet I think I know my- 
self well enough to be sure that £ should survive 
the infliction. I am sincerely glad that you 
have a prospect.of becoming rich, though the 
chance in my opinion is.a remote one.” 

“ Everybody discourages me,” said Viola, half 
inclined to ery. 

«Indeed, I don’t want to do anything of the 
sort. We will put on our things. and go out at 
once to, look for this Dr. Newton. Stay! I 
have an idea. The people downstairs keep 
shop, and I think they have a direciory. 
while I go and borrow it.” 

“ What for ?” 

“Don’t you see, we can put down all the Dr. 
Newtons with the addresses and call on them 
one byone. T’li'be the spokeswoman, for I ean 
talk better than you. Let me see. What shall 
Isay? Oh, i know. ‘if you please, sir, did 
you steal a nobleman’s child sixteen years ago 
and take it toa woman named Harcourt, whose 
baby had just died, and substitute the patrician 
for the plebeian. If so, here is the nobleman’s 
child, who wants you to heln her to her own. 
Of course, you may get yourself into trouble for 
doing such a wicked, wrong thing, but no doubt 
you will sacrifice yourself and help the poor 
friendless girl to y 2 

“Stop, Lucy ! exclaimed Viola. “How you 
runon. One would reglly think that you wished 
to dissuade me from doing anything.” 

“T do not, indeed. Quite the contrary. I 
will do everything I can to help you.” 

“Wo, no; f think you have shown me the 
folly of my hopes,” Viola replied, sadly. “ Why 
should Dr. Newton help me? It is against his 
interest to do so. He would only ecriminate 
himself. No doubt he was paid for the wrong 
he did me when I was a helpless: babe. It is 
not likely that he would speak. out after all 
these years. You are a sensible girl, and I 
ane-——’’ 
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“A little goose to talk in that way,” said 
Luey. ‘“Wait-here, pet, while I go downstairs. 


Nay, don’t cry,” she added, as she saw a tear 
steal. down the pale cheek, 
scold you if you do.” 
Kissing her, she hastily changed her stage 
dress for one more appropriate to. everyday life, 
aud hurried away to examine the directory. 


“I shall have to 


In 








a quarter of an hour she returned with a long 
slip of paper, on which were written quite a 
number of names and addresses. 

“Well,” ejaculated Viola, in quite a half- 
hearted manner, “how many are tiere?”’ 

“« Only twenty-seven,” replied Lucy. 

“ Gracious me!” continued Viola, in despair. 
“Tt will be like looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack. We do not know his Christian name. 
What shall we do?” 

Call on all of'them, though I do not think 
it will be of any use. We shall be snubbed and 
insulted, and as I said before, the doetor who is 
the real culprit will never give himself up. My 
poor Vi, you have discovered a secret which will 
embitter your life, and it will require a wiser 
head than mine to advise you.” 

Viola burst into tears; she saw the strength 
of Lucy Travers’ reasoning and gave way to de- 
spair. At first she thought there would be 
little difficulty in establishing her claim to some 
magnificent estate and old family name. A 
little refiection dissipated this hope. She was 
met at the very onset by an apparently insuper- 
able barrier. 

“Cryingagain,” said Lucy, kindly. I can’t 

have that. Let us. go out and call on some of 
the:doctors. There is no telling what may turn 
up.” 
_. Viola made no objection. She felt that any- 
thing was better than inactivity, and they left 
the house, walking towards Hanover Square, as 
Dr. S. Newton’s: name was the first on the list. 
She assured her friend that if she met with a 
rebuff at this place she would not have the 
courage to goany farther, for she imagined that 
as she was treated at one place she would be 
treated at all she visited. 

It happened that the doctor was not at home, 
he having gone out that morning to call upon 
Lord Tarlington, but.his son Sandford was in 
nursing his injured face. Looking out of the 
window be saw two pretty girls ascend the steps 
and ring the bell. At the same time he opened 
the door of the consulting room ‘which was near 
the hall and listened. 

Sandford Newton was a very artful young 
gentleman, and not at ail ashamed of eaves- 
dropping or doing any other underhand thing 
when it answered his purpose. The girls asked 
to see the doctor, and being told by the servant 
that he was not at home, were about to depart 
when Sandford exclaimed : 

«Show them in, James. I will see them.” 

And Viola, followed by Lucy, was ushered 
into the room. 

« Deuced pretty girl, by Jove, that pale one,” 
was Sandford’s mental comment as he offered 
themaseat. ‘“ Pity she doesn’t know how to 
dress better.” 

When they were seated, he exclaimed : 

«My fatner, Dr. Newton, is out, ladies, bunt I 
can attend to his business in his absence. What 
can I do for you?” e 

Viola coughed and reddened and stammered a 
little before she could summon up courage 
enough to speak. - 

“T have called, sir,” she replied, “on quite a 
delicate matter. Some years ago, I have every 
reason to believe, your father changed a ¢hild 
at nurse. Iam that child, and there is proof 
that Iam a nobleman’s daughter. If Dr. New- 
ton will only tell me whose child I am I shall 
be greatly obliged to him.” 

Sandford smiled and rubbed his hands as if 
the idea amused him vastly. 

“Go on,” he said, pleasantly. 

“That is all I have to say, sir, except that 
my supposed mother left a written confession, 
and I have a garment with an initial and 
coronet on it.” 

“Nothing else? Wasn’t there a silver spoon 
found in your mouth, eh?” replied Sandford 
Newton. “Upon my word, young lady, you 
haye more assurance than I gave you credit for 
possessing. I didn’t think it of you. Really, 
I did not, from the simplicity of your face.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” demanded Viola, 
growing crimson. 

“Simply that I ought not to talk to you at 
all. What I should do is to order you out of the 





house at once, or have you arrested on a charge 
of false pretence.” 

“ Sir!’ she cried, rising indignantly. 

“Oh, you can put on airs and do the virtuous, 
but I want you to understand that my father, 
Dr. Newton, is a respectable practitioner at the 
head of his profession, and doesn’t go in for that 
sort of thing.” 

“TI took you for a gentleman,” remarked 
Luey. 

“That is what I consider myself, and what 
my friends call me,’’ said Sandford, opening 
the door and caliing, “ James, show these 
young persons out!” 

The girls walked to the door in a very 
sheepish and shame-faced manner. When they 
got outside Lucy shook her fist at the door. 

“Oh! that conceited puppy !"’ she said. ‘ But 
it is just what I expected.” 

“If we are insulted like this at the start, 
what almost endless indignaties we shall have 
to put up with,” answered Viola. ‘‘ Let me 
come home with you, dear Lucy; I will follow 
your profession. Teach me to dance. I will do 
anything to get an honest living.” 

“So you shall, Vi. My home is your hone 
just as long as you like to make use of it.” 

«Thanks, dear,” said poor little Viola, sob- 
bing in a heart-broken manner, and hanging 
on to her friend’s arm ; ‘I knew you would not 
desert me in my hour of need.” 

«“'Phat’s nop me,” answered Lucy Travers. 
“What I’ve got you shall share. Dry your 
tears. If you 2an’t be a nobleman’s daughter 
be a good, straightforward, hard-working, 
thoroughly square English girl. We will get 
along together, and as long as we have a bed to 
lie.on, a roof to cover us, and something to eat, 
we shall be as happy as the day’s long, and have 
no occasion to envy the finest lady in the land, 
because we are not too proud to maintain ow? 
selves by our own exertions.” 

‘Thus do the poor help the poor, 





CHAPTER V. 
THE NOBLEMAN AND THE DOCTOR. 


Wonld curses kill, as doth the bitter Mandrake’s 
groan, 
I would invent as sinister, searching terms, 
As acute, as harsh, as horrible to hear. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Lorp TARLINGTON was a man about forty 
years of age, singularly handsome, and aristo- 
cratic in his manner. He boasted that he de- 
scended from a long line of illustrious ancestors, 
some of whom had served the State in distin- 
guished positions, the baronetcy having been 
created in the time of the Plantagenets. His 
income was a princely one, derived from estates 
in Shropshire, but these estates were not entailed, 
and would come to a female as well as a male 
heir. 

He succeeded to the title and property on the 
death of his brother, which occurred in quite a 
tragic manner. Villiers Sutton, seventeenth 
Lord Tarlington, married a young lady, daughter 
of the Earl of Hardacres, to whom he was de- 
votedly attached. They hadissue one daughter, 
who died a few hours after birth, a.circumstance 
which so affected the mother that she had puer- 
veral fever,.and followed her baby to the grave. 
Distracted with grief, her husband travelled 
abroad, and in South America fell a victim to 
the ravages of yellow fever. His brother, the 
Hon. Auguetus Villiers Sutton, then took the 
estates and the title. 

In person, his present lordship -was over six 
feet in height, with a profusion of blacir, curly 
hair, which parted in the middle, but without 
giving him an effeminate appearance. He was 
strong and muscular, drove four-in-hand, and 
was the best rider across country of which the 
famous Quorn hounds could boast ; always pas- 
sionately fond of horses, he was a staunch 
patron of the turf, and owned an extensive 
racing stud. 

Having won the Two Thousand Guineas, the 
Derby, and the St. Leger in one year, his name 





was well-known to the public, so that it is not 
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to be wondered at that he struck Sandford 
Newton when he heard him imputing improper 
motives to him in running one of his horses at 
a minor sporting meeting. Add to all this, that 
he represented an important borough in Parlia- 
ment, and it will be seen that Lord Tarlington 
was a man of no small consequence. 

The mansion he lived in was one of the finest 
in Piccadilly, only rivalled by the town house of 
the Rothschilds and the Hopes. Foreign coun- 
tries had been ransacked for art treasures to 
adorn its many apartments, the skill of the up- 
holsterers had been invoked with great success. 
In fact, all that a lavish expenditure of money 
could buy and that taste could suggest, was 
there. From the moment of entering to the 
time for departing, the artistic eye had a per- 
petual feast. 

His lordship was married and had a large 
family, three of the sons being at Eton, and an 
equal number of girls at a fashionable school in 
Paris, a city which his wife, a daughter of the 
Earl of Hurstcastle, much affected. His lord- 
ship was one morning seated in his library, lis- 
tening to his private secretary, who was reading 
certain paragraphs in newspapers which he 
thought would interest his employer, having 
just received instructions how to answer abouta 
hundred letters received by that morning’s post, 
when a footman, having powder on his hair, 
having silk stockings and plush breeches, and 
wearing a uniform of blue and silver, announced 
Dr. Newton. 

“T can’t see him,” cried Lord Tarlington, a 
little petulantly. 

As he spoke the words the doctor, who had 
followed the servant to the door, entered, crying : 

«You will see me, my lord.” 

«How dare you intrude upon me, sir? Is the 
sanctity of a man’s house to be invaded in this 
way? I request you to retire at once and wait 
until I am at leisure.” 

“Tam here, and here I shall stay, as long as 
I see fit,” answered the doctor, with an imper- 
turbable face. 


The nobleman bit his lips, and evidently’ 


found some difficulty in controlling his rage, but 
in order to avoid a scene which might give rise 
to gossip in the servants’ hall, he gave way. 

** Be it so,” he exclaimed, adding to his secre- 
tary. “ Mr. Sanders, you can go uxtil I send for 
you. Doctor, be seated.” 

Doctor Newton sat down and looked sternly 
at his lordship, who walked up and down, nearly 
over-shadowing him with his burly frame. 

** Now, sir,” cried Lord Tarlington, “be good 
enough to make this interview as brief as you 
can, as my time to-day is fully occupied. I am 
not going to be mealy-mouthed, and ask to what 
Iam indebted for the honour of this visit. I 
simply say, what do you want with me. Out 
with it!” 

** You know very well what I want.” 

“Tam not supposed to know anything until 
you tell me ; but I suppose you have called about 
the unpleasantness which oceurred last night at 
the club between your amiable son and myself. 
Upon my word that young fellow is a bright speci- 
men of humanity. The sooner you ship him off 
to the colonies the better it will be for you !” 

“That is my business. I allow no one to dic- 
tate to me inthe management of my affairs,” 
replied Doctor Newton. “You struck him. I 
demand satisfaction.” 

«« He may consider himself lucky that I did not 
kick him,” said Lord Tarlington. “Do you 
know that he imputed unfair dealing on a race- 
course to me, before a lot of fellows who would 
talk about it ?” 

“Be that as it may,” persisted Doctor New- 
ton. “You publicly inflicted the indignity of a 
blow upon my son, and I shall not leave the 
house without a written apology !” 

Lord Tarlington grew white with rage, and 
his lips became livid, while he laughed sarcasti- 
cally. 

“Which I need scarcely tell you, my dear 
fellow,” he answered, “you will not get. What! 
Are you mad, man ?” 

“Certainly rot. 
over.” 

“ With pleasure.” 


Let us talk this matter 





His lordship thrust his hands deep into his 
trousers pockets and shrugged up his shoulders 
like a man who is compelled to listen to some- 
thing unpleasant and cannot help himself. 

“About seventeen years ago,” began Dr. 
Newton, “your sister-in-law, Lady Georgina 
Tarlington, expected to be confined. I was her 
medical attendant. You cameto me and offered 
me five thousand pounds if I would take away 
the living child and substitute a dead one. I 
did so——” 

“You were paid for it,” impatiently inter- 
rupted the nobleman. 

“Hear me out. By the perpetration of that 
fraud disasters fellupon your brother. His wife 
never left her sick bed alive, and the then Lord 
Tarlington died in a foreign land. Then you 
became Lord Tarlington and inheritor of your 
brother’s wealth, which was a wonderful change 
for the deep in debt and almost penniless 
Villiers Sutton.” 

“ What on earth do you want to rake up these 
memories for ?” inquired his lordship. 

“It seems necessary to do so. Let me pro- 
ceed. The living child that I stole is still alive 
and within my reach. The title is yours, of 
course, but it is a barren honour, as the pro- 
perty you now enjoy belongs to her. I have 
only to produce this girl and make a confession 
to establish her claim.” 

« And ruin yourself.” 

“My race is nearly run. I care not what 
happens to me. Ihave lived my life, Lord Tar- 
lington, but honours have been thrust thick 
upon you. At the present moment you are in 
the full enjoyment of life and the zenith of your 
fame. If I make this matter public, who do you 
think will suffer most, you or I ?” 

*“We should both go down together,” said 
Lord Tarlington. ‘That is to say, if your story 
was believed, which I don’t think it would be. 
I should fight you strenuously tooth and nail, 
my good man.” 

He spoke in a tone of defiance, but his voice 
quavered nevertheless. 

“ Your sister, Lady Clementina Sutton,” con- 
tinued the doctor, “and you are at daggers 
drawn. She detests you for a slight you put 
upon her yearsago. I shall take Lady Viola 
Tarlington——” 

«To whom do you allude?” 

“Your niece. That is her name. I shall 
take the Lady Viola to the Lady Clementina 
and acknowledge all. She will act as her next 
friend. A suit will be instituted against you, 
and I need not say that you will have to make 
restitution. Your place in society will know 
you no more, and it will be you and not my son 
who will have to vegetate in a foreign land.” 

Lord Tarlington paced the room with the im- 
patience of a caged tiger who has not tasted 
food for a fortnight. 

«Look here, Newton,” he said, after a pause, 
“can’t we come toterms. We have known one 
another for some years, and I should like to 
avoid a rupture now. I will give you another 
five thousand to let this thing drop.” 

Dr. Newton smiled scornfully. He produced 
a pocket-book, from which he took two Bank of 
England notes. 

“T expected this,” he replied, “and I reject 
your offer. What is money to me? I have 
more of it than you, and to show that I speak 
the truth I brought these with me.” sigh 

He held up the notes, which were fora hundred 
thousand pounds a piece. 

«Hem !” said Lord Tarlington, “it’s a ,good 
thing to be a fashionable physician. “If I can- 
not buy you, what can I do to satisfy you ?” 

The doctor went to a side table on which 
were writing materials, and taking a pen and 
ink beckoned to his lordship. 

«Look oyer my shoulder—read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest,” he exclaimed. 

«*« What ?” asked his lordship, with a puzzled 


air. 

The doctor wrote on a sheet of paper in a bold 
hand : 

“JT, rue undersigned, Sutton Villiers, Lord 
Tarlington, hereby, in writing, beg toapologise 
to Mr. Sandford Newton for striking him in the 





face at the club on the evening of — November, 
18—. I conscientiously aver that I was entirely 
in the wrong, and I trust sincerely that Mr. 
Sandford Newton will be satisfied with this 
ample apology, which I authorise him to publish 
in all the papers he may select at my ex- 
pense.” 


When his lordship read this his face assumed 
a perfectly demoniacal expression, and he 
oe his hands until the nails ran into the 

esh. 

“Will nothing else satisfy you,” he de- 
manded. 

“ Nothing,” replied the doctor, in a stony 
voice. 

“Nothing! Do you expect that a man in my 
position can give in to a thing of this kind. It 
is perfect madness. I might just as well sign 
my death warrant as far as society is con- 
cerned.” 

“ You do not think of my son. His position 
is jeopardised by the cowardly assault you com- 
mitted upon him.” 

*« But think of the attack he made on my cha- 
racter. Be a little merciful, Newton,” pleaded 
his lordship, though it cost him a struggle to do 
so. 


Dr. Newton pointed imperiously to the 
paper. 

“ Sign, sign!’ he cried. 

Once Lord Tarlington took up the pen and 
looked as if he was going to sign the paper, then 
his mood changed. _ He walked about; he 
fumed and fretted; he champed the bit like a 
highly-bred horse, and at last he kicked over the 
traces, as if he was determined not to be broken 
to harness. 

“Pll be hanged if I do,” he said, angrily. 

“Do you mean that?” inquired the doctor, 
looking up from the paper. 

“Yes; do what you like. I would rather die 
than sign that paper !” 

Dr. Newton rose and tore the paper into half- 
a-dozen pieces, which he threw into the fire. 

** Good-bye, my lord,” he exclaimed. “Iam 
sorry we cannot come to terms, but it will be 
well for you to remember that there are some 
things worse than death.” 

With these words he made a short bow, which 
was really nothing more than a nod of the head, 
and quitted the room. Lord Tarlington made a 
step forward as if he would have stopped him ; 
whatever the impulse was, he restrained it. 
When the doctor was gone he muttered : 

“Curse him! Itis war to the knife between 
us now! Which will win?” 

It was difficult to say. There was no ques- 
tion that war had been declared between these 
two men, and that the contest would be a severe 
one. At present the doctor seemed to have the 
whip hand, but in war changes are continually 
taking place, and the one who is undermost this 
week may be the uppermost in the week to 
come. 

(To oe Continued.) 








Tue ladies have reason to be proud of Miss 
Eliza Orme, who is the first of their sex to ob- 
tain the legal degree of LL.D. Miss Orme has 
earried on, in partnership with one of the new 
lady members of the London School Board, a 
law business in Chancery Lane, conducting all 
transactions of a legal nature permitted to be 
performed by any one not under the fostering 
wing of the Incorporated Law Society, or the 
Inns of Court. 


A povstine lover writes to say that he is 
passionately in love with a poor but beautiful 
girl, who accepted him the other day on a steam 
boat picnic. Notwithstanding this, he is not 
sure that she loves him “for himself alone,” 
and winds up with the regular “ Now, what shall 
I do?” peculiar to such innocence. The matter 
is very simple. Take the young lady on 
another expedition. Then jump overboard— 
select a good, deep place. If she rescues you, all 
is well. If she permits you to drown she is un- 
worthy of your priceless love and we will go for 
her ourselves. 
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LOST THROUGH GOLD; 


OR, 
A BEAUTIFUL SINNER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“« Frank Bertram’s Wife,” ‘ Strong Tempta- 
tion,” &e., Fe. 


ac! sere eens 


CIIAPTER XI. 
MADEMOISELLE’S ADVICE. 


This world nis but a thurghfareful of wo, 
And we ben pilgrims passing to and fro. 
CanTersurr TaLeEs, 


Summer had gone and seemed to have carried 
with it much of the brightness from the inha- 
bitants of the Manor, for autumn saw great 
changes there. George Arnold had left Trent 
Park, and started, people said, on along foreign 
tour. Lady Aston knew better, the tour would 
not last long. 

She read his motives with the clear sight of a 
jealous woman; she knew he had gone away 
because he could not trust himself near Alice 
Tracy while the news of her destined husband’s 
death were so fresh; it would be indecent haste 
for her to smile upon another suitor. The 
countess did not deceive herself, she felt George 
had only left Scotland until he could return and 
claim without impropriety a love which he 
already knew was his own. 

When the countess broke the truth to Alice 
that the man who had wooed her so passionately 
was gone where there is neither marrying or 
giving in marriage, the girl’s first feeling was of 
great relief, her second bitter self-reproach that 
while she had been regretting his return, Ralph 
should be lying dead in the depth of the wide 
ocean, 





[A PAINFUL ANNOUNCEMENT. } 


It was an awful shock to her. Had she loved 
the man thus snatched away, she could hardly 
have shown more emotion. If George Arnold 
had come to her then she would probably have 
repulsed him, from exaggerated remorse, for the 
wrong he and she together had done the dead. 
But George understood her too well for that. It 
was an awful time of gloom in that house where 
all had been so busy preparing for the wedding ; 
the bright, gay nick-nacks, the tasteful dresses 
and costly presents were all hustled out of sight, 
and by-and-bye a little figure, in a plain, black 
dress, with a wan, weary face, moved about the 
Manor, a poor dependent now, with only the 
lustre of a diamond ring shining on her third 
finger to tell people she was to have been mis- 
tress of Greatwood. 

Ralph had died without making a will. His 
illness was so short, his end so unexpected, he 
had no time to make provision for the girl he 
loved. He died with her name on his lips. 
Erring and world-worn though the man was, 
there had been at least one true sentiment in 
his life. 

So Greatwood had a new master in the heir- 
at-law, a middle-aged, country gentleman, who 
came at once with his wife to take possession. 
David Johnson was as unlike his lost cousin in 
all this as he well could be. He and his wife 
would gladly have shown all kindness to the 
girl whose destined home was now theirs. 

All friendly attention, that is pecuniary kind- 
ness, they would have thought it an insult to 
the earl to offer his relative, but Alice received 
their advances shyly. She preferred to forget 
the episode in her life that linked her with the 
Johnsons. 

When the first brunt of the shock had worn 
off the girl noted one thing plainly. Lady Aston’s 
assumed friendliness was at an end. Never, 
even in the days before Ralph Johnson’s wooing, 
had she been colder to Alice than she was now. 
Every slight, every taunt, every insult that one 
woman can show to another she heaped on Alice, 
till it really seemed to the defenceless girl that 
the countess hated the very sight of her. 





Jt 


“ Miladi is very cruel to you,” said the bright- 
eyed French governess to Alice in ready sym- 
pathy. “Miladi’s eyes are like one serpent’s 
ven they does look at you.” 

* Mademoiselle, she hates me,” confessed Miss 
Tracy, tearfully, “and Iam wretched here, but 
I have nowhere else to go.” 

“You would be happier in my country,” said 
the Parisienne, kindly. “In my France there 
are one many ladies pretty and young like you, 
not vat you call rich, and they live in de castles 
with great dames, and play and sing and vite 
some letters, and they are happy and respect- 
ables,” concluded the governess, whose English 
was still a difficulty to her. 

“ As companion you mean. But, mademoiselle, 
I know no one who would take me.” 

«But I would try,” persisted Mademoiselle 
Gruet. “For me, I would no bear your life one 
day.” 

* But howcan I try ? I have no money, made- 
moiselle.” 

“There are the—how you name it ?—the 
announcements in the papers, and I will be your 
reference, and tell them vat is true that you are 
one my pupils, for I have heard you read the 
French. I will say that you are vise, and of a 
family quite honourable.” 

“But you might get yourself into trouble, 
mademoiselle. Lady Aston might——” 

“Bah, there are de oder ladies in de vorld 

| beside Miladi Aston. I like you, Miss Alice, you 
| are good, and I no like miladi, she has two faces. 
| But for les petites I no stay here at all.” 
The days passed on, the weeks too. No news 
| came of George Arnold. Lady Aston’s treatment 
| grew harder and harder to bear. The earl was 
| feeble and ailing; he had no power to influence 
| his wife. Alice felt that health and even life 
must fade before the persecution. 

She endured ; alone she would be powerless to 
rebel; with mademoiselle’s aid she thought she 
might escape. The warm-hearted Frenchwoman 
| had a shrewd* head and a good knowledge of the 

world ; with the enthusiasm of her country she 
| espoused Alice’s cause as her own, and set to 
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work. The possessions which the young girl 


most valued—they were few and simple enough 
—and the greater part of her wardrobe were 
packed in one of mademoi elle’s own boxes and 


sent to London. 

«I must some varm clothes for your so cold 
r,’ she explained to Lady Aston, who 
1ced to encounter mademoiselle as she stood 
:perintending the carriage of the large trunk 
a wnsti irs. > 

“ Decidedly, mademoiselle,” replied the 
countess. “ But are you not giving yourself a 
ereat deal of trowble in sending that large box 
for them ?”’ 

«But no, miladi. No, that box he is full of 
my ancient garments, and I one cousin ab 
Londres who will make them & la mode; itis the 
better market so.” 

And Lady Aston, who always found mademoi- 
selle’s rapid broken English peculiarly fa- 
tiguing, walked off quite satisfied with the 
explanation. 

During all this time Alice had felt like an 
arch conspirator, especially when, at length, she 
received a letter from Mrs. Hardy, of Keston, 

ving that Miss Dunean’s reference being per- 
fe ectly satisfactory, she, shonjd be happy to em- 
cage her at a salary ofeighty guimeas, 

n ped s sh he would enter on her new duties assoom 
as possible. 















Neither mademoiselle ner Alice had ever 
heard of Keston before, and though Mrs, 
Hardy’s letter teld them it was'in cman ce! 
county being 1627 square miles in extent, this 
information “hardly helped them. But sv d 
found an old gazeteer stowed away im the sch 
room ¢ supboard, and after a careful examination 
of its pages they discovered that Keston waa a 
little village some fourteen miles from 


and about three from the town of Bromjey. 


‘It will be but one triste habitation” @e- 
eided mademoiselle ; ‘but better than miladi.” 

Alice quite resolved to go. Even the thought 

f George Arnold could not detain her at the 

Manor. If, as she believed, absence had not 
weakened his love, he could easily obtain her 
address from mademoiselle. Money she, had 
none. to. take with her, and the journey itself 
impossible for want of funds. 

But Mademoiselle Gruet was a woman:of re- 
sources. Her “cousin” was written to again, 
and this obliging relative.s« ut down ifty por nds 

m exc hange for poor Ralph’s digmonds, with.a 

lite intimation that the jewels could be:re- 

any time within twelve months.and 
seven days. 

“It seems a slight to his memory to part with 
it,” said Alice, sorrowfully. “But L. have 

7 > 
eise. 


seemed 


‘ lined 





nothi 

«All is vell,” returned madembiselle. “In 
two days youdo go. Ail vill be surprise; but 
miladi suspect no me.” 

But all Alice’s courage seemed failing her. 
Wednesday morning came, the next day it had 
been arranged she should start. The place 
which from her babyhood had been’ her home, 
would be her home no longer. She did notfor 
a mement repent the step sie had: taken, | but | 
she. did: mourn over the unkindness that had 
caused it. And above all she dreaded the plunge 
she was about to make into the wide, wide 
world. 





i 






CHAPTER XII. 


GOING AWAY. 


w er ef if nt serene: 7 
No scene of life but bas contriouted 1 








Tue very Jast afternoon had’ come. 
Aston, ering Alice’s wishes, had | 
driven into the nearest town, taking Adela and 
‘Tveae with her. Theearl wasathome. He said 
he did not feel well enouch to'go out. And} 
Alice had come down from the schoolroom, 


Lady 


for once furti 






where she generally passed her time, to spend | 
the afternoon with him. 

Barely two years since he married Sy yava- 
sour, and yet how change dq hé was. Wi ho bn 
recognise this nrise1 y shrunken, infirm inva- 





lid as the handsome, erect nobleman who in 
Mrs. Ellerslie’s drawing-room had proposed to 
her daughter. 

“‘This is like old times, isn’t it, Alice?” he 
said, approvingly, when his easy chair had been 
drawn, quite clase to the fire and she sat down 
oppes ite. 

** Quite,” she answered, cheerily. ‘‘ What a 
bitter day it is. I think Lady Aston and the 
childeen will have a very cold drive.” 

“Poor little lasses! How pleased they were 


to xo.” 
“Yes. True’ seems much stronger this 
winter. Don’s you think so, Cousin Frank ?” 


“Pm mot aftaid for her, it’s Adela,’’ he said; 
sadly. “My Adela !” 


«There is nothing the matter with Adelagf 
she gxowg prettier oven MN 


“~~ Lshalt not be here oak take cara of hee, 


coum 


then what will become of 
ehild! without father fea ye 
* You forget,” said Alive, ge , here 
row orl Aston, she will do age = Adela... 
besides, Cougim Prank, may ve a lopg. 
time-—till the children ate sre 
@* At least, L nil naner baguadhee Sybi 
er. Alice; hemd 5 
whisper. My 





‘ = = idea, c 
o words would owe 
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called you after 
left you tome, RE 





“* But if you think so 
“why do you stay here? Why don’t you tell 
her you have found her out, and will not stay 
with her any longer ?” 

“TI could not ‘without exposing herysand she 
bears my name.. No, Alice, a few years more of 
life are not so dear ‘to me as the honour of my 
name. For my children’s sake “I could have 
wished to live ; but it is my own fault, I should 
not have been duped by her beauty. She little 
ba tet * went on the inyalid earl, “all*I would 

haye done for her. She will be poorer, not ri¢her, 
when Iam cone.” 

“ Bur the natin »* asked Alice. 
Adela *”” 

“T have left you. their guardian,” said +he 
earl, looking at her witha confiding snale. “You 
are young, almost a child yourself. People will 
laugh at my choice. ‘Let them langht ‘You 
love my children: It is love I want“for, them, 
not worldly wisdom. Until my Adela is twentr- 
one you must live here ‘as mistress of the 
Manor.” 

“But, Cousin Frank, I don’t know anything 
about business, I am so young and foolish. 
And, dear, don’t talk about dying.’ Let us send 
for a doctor, hé wotld soon make you well.” 

“No, Alicé, not’ in this world,” replied ‘the 
earl, simply. * “No, Alice, my part in life’ ‘is al- 
most played out. Alice, if you would have me 
die easy, swear to be true to my little girls.” 

“1 do swear it,’ said Alice, half impressed by 
his own earnestne: ss, and desiring to soothe him. 
«JT will neter forsake the children while'T' live, 
I will be a sistérto them.” 

«“ George will help you, he has a clear head for 
business. ‘The'Arnolds always had. T have left 
him co-trustee.” 

After tiaat the earl’s mind seemed to. wander 
ly. He talked of his Oxford days, and 
rears of his first marriaze, nnd the many 
en who had died beforé the birth of 


“True and 











As she listened to these incoherent histories, 
= e prayed ‘frou her whole heart that what she 

md first listened to was only Hite them—the fit- 
‘a delusion ot an old man. To believe it’ in 
sober truth seemed too awitil. 

When Lady Aston came home her husband 
was more like himself. Alice dined with them, 
and the countess kept the children up too as a 
great treat. Alice watched Lady Aston narrowly. 

































really,” faltered ‘ean 





She noted that Sybil treated her husband with 
the utmost attention. No care could have 
seemed more loving, no voice more gentle. Alice 
decided her poor cousin’s brain must have been 
wandering. The countess might have faults, 
put not such as he lay to her charge. 

The next day dawned,a cold, bleak December 
morning. Alice went through breakfast with 
an aching heart. Neither the earl nor his wife 
was present. at the meal. About eleven o’clock 
she went into the library. It had become Lord 
Aston’s custom to spend his mornings there. 
She found him in his.easy chair, the countess 
oi by, a model of wifely eareand deyotion. 

arrowroot is net sweet enough,” the 
ying,.with all the irritability of semi- 
it like it at all,” hexadded 


se more amaiaiy than 


pe Mibix'g-room, 
m (the buifet 
will get so 

bead 


did enastly as she was 


; For Sven om only 
p arrostcot, and then ¢et.down the 
i agen oy 
ask Lady Aston, 
eher Kat and jacicet. 
compas te-ask if I could 

Aston ?” 


amile m "lads missed her. 

es Phe g tolbid a 

f either of the little, girls, 

seb.ont,,'' tears fell beneath her thick 

veil as she left tlie roof which had shelteréd\ her 

so many years, and ‘set off on her seven mile 

walk to Halsted station, thence to take the 
train southwards. 























CHAPTDR XIII. 
A YOUNG!\WIDOW. 
She was an English ladye bright. Scort. 

Lravine Alice Pracy on:her loag'and tedious 
journey, we will anticipate her arrival at Keston, 
and give some aecount of. the’ mistress of The 
Grange, who had engaged her as a companion. 
To commence with worldly goods, Mrs. Hardy 
was more than comfortably off, otherwise she 
would hardly have lived at Keston. That charm- 
ing retreat is not-suited-for people of limited 
means, since to enjoy life there a carriage is 
simply a necessity. 

Mrs. Hardy possessed this necessity twofold, 
that is, she had am imposing open affair, which 
would also close in ,wet weather, and a,pony- 
chaise for less ambitious, excursions, The 
Grange itself was-a comfortable, unpretentious 
dwelling, standing—as the auctioneers declared 
when they sold it—in about an aere of well-kept 
pleasure grounds. And the lady of The Grange 
was one of the most poptlar people i in the v illage, 
which says a great deai for her amiability,. as 
Keston, like its near neighbour Bromley, was 
addicted to think the very ‘worst “of every- 


| body. 


Mrs. Hardy had lived in/Keston nearly twelve 
months when she engazéd Alice Tracy as her 
companion, and she had. come there directly— 
people heard—after her husband’s death. ‘Of 
course, under these circumstances, much society 
was forbidden, but neatly all the parish had 
called upon her.’ And she returned her neigh- 
bour’s visits, and wel¢gmed them most cordially 


in twos and threes to five o’clock tea, the only’ 


hospitality her forlorn state admitted of. 

Not that sho lived alone. An old aunt was in- 
stalled at The Grane as housekeeper, and if the’ 
truth must be. told, duenna as well. For though 
Mrs. Hardy described herself in the advertise- 
ment as a widow, she was by no means an élderly 
one. 

No. When she came to Keston, twenty-two 
vears at most had passed over her head. And 
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now that she had cast aside her,cap and relieved 
the first dreariness of her weeds, she looked even 
younger than her age. 

Dorothea Hardy was that thing which men 
usually hate—a woman with ahistory. Left at 
seventeen an orphan, utterly unprovided for, she 
had had a bitter struggle, not for luxuries, but 
for mere existence. 

She had worked early and late so as to take 
nothing from her old aunt’s little annuity. had 
borne her part in life bravely, so bravely, that 
one of her, father’s old friends, struck with admi- 
ration of her courage and manly love for herself, 
asked her to be his wife. She refused. grate- 
fully but decidedly. She would rather toil on 
than marry for a home. 

Raymond Hardy ‘was disappointed at her 
answer, how disappointed he did not let her see ; 
he continued her friend, her faithful adviser, 
doing for her the little her proud spirit would 
suffer ‘her to accept. Then when seized with 
sudden illness he lay on his. death-hed,. he sent 
for her, and she came. 

“Dora,” began Raymond Hardy, without 
preface or explanation, “I am dying. The 
doctors give me a week to live.” 

“T know it,” replied the woman he loved, 
with a noble command of her own feelings. 
«Raymond, my best friend, they have told me.I 
am to lose you.” 

« Dora, do you know you are my one anxiety ; 
but for leaving you alone and utterly unprotected 
I shonld die without regret.” 

Don’t think of me, then,” she urged. “I 
have brought you only sorrow all the years you 
have known me.” 

«You have brought me the happiest hours of 
my life. Dora, do more, be my wife.” 

“Your wife !” amazed. “ Now ?” 

* Yes, just now, because there is.so little. of 
life left me I-would fain have your sweet face 
with me to its close.. Only as,my wife.could you 
stay, Dora; only as such without fear of the 
world’s cruel tongue could I . provide for, you 
when I am gone!” 

And ‘she yielded ; not for the provision, but to 
ease the last days of one who had been her 
truest friend. There at his bedside in her old 
well-worn lindsey dress Dorothea Grey swore to 
be Raymond’s true and faithful wife till death 
did them part. “Death parted them very soon ; 
the physicians had been nearly right in their 
verdict: six days of tender care and loving 
nursing and then Dorothea was,a widow. 

Mr. Hardy’s will was short and simple. He 
divided the whole of, his fortune between his 
cousin Marmaduke and his dearly loved wife. 
The will bore*date>the day after’his wedding, 
and its sole executor was . Marmaduke 
Hardy, to ,whese’ care the young widow, was 
coinmerided. 

Dorothea expected to find her co-heir and 
trustee a staid, middle-aged man like her hus- 
band. He at once took. all the management of 
his cousin’s affairs, attended his funeral as chief 
mourner, and the day after paid a formal visit 
to the widow. 

Marmaduke, or, Duke as he was called, was 
barely thirty years of age, but much older in 
thought and charaeter. .All his life he had been 
a strikingly successful man, and he was now one 
of the most rising barristers at the bar. He and 
his cousin. Raymond had been like brothers. 
Duke left him hale and well when he went on 
professional business into the country. He 
returned a fortnight later to find him dead, and 
that at the eleventh hour he had taken unto 
himself a wife. 

The Darrister looked with supreme dissatis- 
faction on this step. He knew nothing whatever 
of Dorothea, never having heard Raymond even 
mention her; he at once decided that Raymond 
had been taken in. “Some artfal designing 
creature had got over the poor fellow in his 
weakness.” 

To do Duke justice the loss of money was not 
his regret, he had plenty of his own ; Lut he was 
jealous for his friend. He grudged Dorothea 
his last words and, looks. In his eyes too, this 
wedding with an advyenturess was hardly a 
fitting close to Raymond’s honourable life. 
Scandal might be busy. with the widow’s name. 





Duke hated tie thought of her and all connected 
with her. But for his position as executor he 
would never have troubled himself to go near 
Mrs. Raymond Hardy. 

Both were surprised when they met. Each 
was so different from what the other had antici- 
pated. Duke saw no mock grief, no pretence at 
tears. He met a woman worn with watching 
and heavy-eyed with sleepless nights; her small 
face almost hidden by an enormous cap. She 
commenced the interview. 

«You wished to see me, sir?” 

«Yes, as executor to my cousin’s will, I 
thought it desirable. You know, of course, its 
contents ?” 

She shook her head. Duke found her indiffer- 
ence exasperating. 

“T imagined you had been consulted on the 
subject. Your name and my own alone appear 
in it. The property is to be divided between us 
and I am left residuary legatee.” 

She listened as one in a dream; though she 
knew her husband had been a rich man it never 
dawned on her that she was a rich woman. 

“In the meantime,” went on Mr. Hardy, 
“until affairs.are arranged I shall be happy to 
beeome your banker. Ready money may be a 
convenience to you.” 

“Thank you,” with more energy. 

Duke began to think the subject of money 
had roused her interest. 

*Wonld you let me hare enough—if, that is, 
myshare would be as much—to put a cross on 
his grave? A real marble cross, you know.” 

Duke smiled to himself positively, in spite of 
the subject. Here was a woman who had come 
into a clear four thousand a year asking if she 
had enough to.put up a marble cross. 

**T will certainly attend to that,” he returned, 
more pleasantly than he had yet spoken, “ but I 
meant for yourself; you must have had many 
expenses.” 

“Tam not in debt,” a little proudly, and I 
am going back to my employment on Monday.” 

Duke stared at her in amazement; and 
wondered very much what kind of employment 
she had bad. 

“Indeed you must do no.such thing ; you are 
an independent lady now, and have not the 
slightest cause to work for your living.” 

“Twas always.a lady,” she replied, simply. 
“But I shall be glad for aunt’s sake if I can 
stay at home with her.” 

«*T suppose, as you only mention your aunt, 
your parents are not living ?” 

** No.” 


* And have you neither brother nor sister ?”” 

*T have only aunt.” 

Mr. Hardy feit: more and more curious as to 
the past history of his cousin’s widow. He was 
net going to confess to aimself that he had 
been mistaken, but yet looking at Dorothea 
it was difficult to take her for an adventuress. 

“You will have four thousand a year, Mrs. 
Hardy,” he said, coolly, ““when eyerything is 
settled, and I adyise you to consult your iriends 
as to the best way, of spending it.” 

“TI thank you,’ returned Dorothea, with 
strange self-possession, “ but-I prefer to consult 
myself. I snould like to take aunt. away from 
this dingy, smoky London, somewhere where we 
could see the blue sky and breathe a little fresh 
air. I should like to have a house that was my 
very own, for, I have lost a home once,” she 
added sadly, “and I know all that means.” 

“Suppose I secure. you sucha place as you 
speak of,” proposed Mr. Hardy, acting for once 
on impulse. “And arrange an establishment 
suited to your nieans. Would not that be 
best?” 

“Tf it is not troubling you. And please, Mr. 
Hardy, arrange as though I had only three 
thousand a, year. I don’t want to spend all my 
income.” 

The barrister thought that fora woman who 
had earned her own living Mrs. Hardy took her 
accession to wealth very calmly indeed. 


Now although Marmaduke Hardy would have 
been most indignant had anyone told him he 











took an interest in his cousin’s widow, he cev- 
tainly bestowed much pains in finding her a 
house. At last he secured The Grange, a free- 
hold property, for her use, furnished it as be- 
came a lady’s residence, and engaged an estab 
lishment of servants, besides himself choosin 
the carriage and pony-chaise. When all < 
was done he went to Mrs. Hardy again. 

“Tthink I have. carried out. your wishes. I 
have secured you one of the prettiest little 
boxes in Kent, and fitted it up for your recep- 
tion. This has cost some ten thousand pounds. 
Your income, therefore, is five hundred pounds 
less than the estimate I gave you. If you 
don’t like the place, Ill take it off your 
hands.” 

But. she did like it. No child was ever more 
enchanted with a new doll than Dorothea 
Hardy with The Grange. It seemed to her a 
paradise on earth, and her aunt shared her 
views. 

Mrs. Stone was a sweet apple-faced old lady, 
with a kind word for everyone, and a devoted 
love for her niece. She was more reserved than 
old ladies often are. Mr. Hardy paid her great 
attention whenever he saw her; but she toid 
him little beyond the fact that Dorothea’s 
mother had been her sister. Of the life led 
by Dorothea herself up to the December 
morning when at the dull chambers in the 
Albany she became Mrs. Hardy, he discovered 
nothing. 

Months went on, nothing revealed the mystery 
—if one existed save in his own imagination. 
He never spoke of Mrs. Hardy except respect- 
fully. He never saw her without contradicting: 
her. He called occasionally at The Grange. In 
summer he once stayed there from Saturday till 
Monday. He could not quite forget the clause 
in his cousin’s will which left Dorothea to his 
care, and he deemed it a duty to see her some- 
times. 

The two did not get intimate; on every sub- 
ject they differed. It seemed they never could 
become friends. Marmaduke wilfully or inno- 
cently misunderstood one or two efforts of Doro- 
thea to place their intercourse on a pleasanter 
footing, and after that she, developed an awk- 
ward knack of representing herself to him at her 
worst. 

The same day that Alice Tracy left Aston 
Manor our barrister had taken it into his head 
to go down to The Grange. There were some 
papers requiring Mrs. Hardy’s signature, and 
although he certainly could have sent them by 
post, for some unknown reason—possibly because 
he had heard nothing of her for some weeks—he 
chose to take them himself. 

The train was half an hour late when it got 
to Bromley. Of course, no carriage had been 
sent to meet him. Equally of course, there was 
no fly at the station, and Mr. Hardy found him- 
self reduced to occupying the eighth seatin a 
very fusty old omnibus as far as the Red Cross 
at Keston, and walking the mile and a hali be- 
yond. 

It was a bitter winter’s afternoon, and our 
barrister’s temper suffered. He indulged him- 
self by various attacks on all small boys who at- 
tempted to hang on to the vehicle going along, 
and by disputing the fare with the conductor on 
getting out ; but these pastimes hardly restored 
his equanimity. It was quite a relief to him to 
reach The Grange and waik up the well-kept 
drive to the old-fashioned entrance. 

“Ts Mrs. Hardy at home ?” 

The page, who had been engaged by himself, 
answered our barrister at once in the affirmative, 
and divesting him of his umbrella and great 
coat and other superfluous possessions, ushered 
him into a cosy drawing-room bright with lamp- 
light and a cheerful fire. 

Mrs. Hardy, who was a chilly subject, sat 
curled up in a low chair close to the hearthrug. 
She was a little woman; remarkably slight in 
figure, and so delicately proportioned that! her 
aunt’s name of “Dolly” seemed peculiarly 
appropriate. 

To-day, for the, first time, Duke saw her with- 
out her cap. Her. wealth of auburn hair was 
brushed loosely at the back and coiled in plaits 
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tound her small head; while the front locks, 
which were short, hung in loose waves, which 
would fall in little curls over her forehead. The 
said forehead was broad and—happy medium— 
neither high nor low. 

Dora’s eyes were of light hazel, near enough 
to green for her enemies to call them cat-like. 
Their lashes were long and dark, the brows dis- 
tinct, yet delicately marked. The other features 
of her face were not remarkable, excepting her 
mouth, which, too large for beauty, was still 
attractive from its expression. Her whole face 
was colourless, save for the clear blue veins on 
her forehead. 


But her pallor was not the deadly, ghastly 
hue we associate with sickness, but a creamy, 
pearly white, very seldom seen in actual life, 
but common enough on the canvas of old 
painters. Sometimes a passing blush lighted 
up her face, and in moments of supreme pain or 
great excitement she had a faint rose-bud 
colour, otherwise her pallor was habitual. 

She was perfectly at her ease as mistress of a 
wealthy home. The countless nick-nacks, the 
tasteful trifles, the choice books scattered about 
showed she appreciated art and literature. Her 
dress was in keeping with her station: a rich, 
widow’s silk, heavily trimmed with crape, its 


‘ Only relief, narrow white frills at her throat and 


wrists. A black jet chain supported her watch, 
and a brooch of the same fastened her dress. 

She started up in surprise as the page an- 
nounced her visitor. A surprise not unmixed 
with embarrassment as his eye ran over her 
dress, and after the first greeting his words 
showed he noted the change. 

“Ah, twelve months last week since poor 
Raymond went. You have a good memory for 
dates, Mrs. Hardy.” 

“Indeed I have. 
since we first met.” 

**Ah, yes. How is Mrs. Stone?” 

Whenever these two were at a loss for con- 
versation, Mrs. Stone was their good genius. If 
she were present they talked to her. If absent 
of her. The extreme blessing this good lady was 
to them was ludicrous almost. 

“Very well indeed,” replied Dora; “ but far 
away from here. She went to Brussels last 
week.” 

“To Brussels!” exclaimed Mr. Hardy, in 
genuine surprise at an old lady of sixty-five 
setting out on such an expedition, quite for- 
getting politeness in his curiosity. ‘“ What on 
earth will she do there ?” 

Mrs. Hardy was rather pleased at his inte- 
rest. 

** Aunty’s eldest son is settled out there. He 
is an English clergyman at a town about twenty 
miles from Brussels, and he has lately lost his 
wife, and he has so many little children that 
poor aunty was really obliged to go and look 
after them.” 

“Indeed ! 
clergyman.” 

“ Didn’t you think me respectable enongh ?” 
gaily. 

“You will miss Mrs. Stone very much,” get- 
ting back to a safe subject. 

“For once I must agree with you. Aunt and 
I go on so happily together, that I seem lost 
without her. You knowI had quite made up 
my mind we should always be together.” 

“Could you not have gone to Brussels, too ?” 

“To twenty miles beyond it, you mean? No, 
Mr. Hardy, I should have been moped to death ; 
and after being first with aunty for an indefinite 
number of years, I shouldn’t fancy being second 
toa swarm of grandchildren. They need her 
more than I do, or she wouldn’t have left me. 
And there’s another reason too for my not going 
and a very humiliating one—I wasn’t asked.” 

“JT just ran down to get your signature to 


It is twelve months to-day 


I had no idea you had a cousin a 





some pavers. You ladies of fortune must not 
mind a little work now and then, you know.” 
IT worked a great deal harder before I was a 


woman of fortune, Mr. Hardy.” 

«And how long has Mrs. Stone been gone?” 
inquired the barrister, reverting once more to 
the safety valve. 





have had a cold ever since, and not been out 
once. Oh, it bas been dull !” 

“T thought how cosy you looked when I came 
in. It is bitter outside.” 

«Then don’t go outsideagain. Stay to dinner, 
and let me order you a bed.” 

«Thanks! I——” 

He hesitated, having his doubts as to the re- 
marks of Mrs. Grundy, now the protecting pre- 
sence of Mrs. Stone was removed. 

“Oh, if you prefer going back to your musty 
chambers in the Temple, go by all means. I 
have had not a creature to speak to for a week, 
but—no matter !” 

“Of course I'll s.-v,” decided the barrister, 
“‘and be too happy. It is very dull in those 
chambers of mine, though I won’t own to their 
being musty.” 

Dorothea rang the bell. An elderly servant 
appeared. 

“Mr. Hardy will stay to-night. Adams, get 
the blue-room ready. We shalldine at seven,” 
she added briskly to her guest, when the ser- 
vant had leftthem. ‘“ Shall I sign those things 
before or afterwards ?” 

The guest had forgotten all about “those 
things.” He expressed his willingness to suit 
her pleasure. 

* T thought you'd like to spin out the business 
as long as we could,” observed Dora, frankly. 
«You know we shall have nothing in the world 
to do when it is finished.” 

** We can talk.” 

« But I don’t know any more about aunty and 
the seven grandchildren twenty miles from 
Brussels. And that seems your favourite sub- 
ject of conversation.” 


“ Well, then, I'll leave the choice of subject’ 


to you.”’ 

“Good. Then learn that I am going to start 
acompanion. I am perfectly certain that as the 
Bible tells us woman was not made to live 
alone.” 

“The Bible says nothing of the kind,” po- 
litely. “It is man the remark applies to, and 
no one else.” 

« Oh, well then, the fact remains. 
to have a companion.” 

“I quite expected it. I have been prepared 
for the idea for months.” 

“Then you were wiser far than I. Why I 
never dreamed of it till I knew aunty must leave 
me. Then I advertised at once.” 

** You advertised for a husband ?” 

“Mr. Hardy, are you beside yourself? I 
advertised for a companion; a young lady. 
And I had two hundred and eighty-three re- 

lies.” 
Pe Good gracious! Young ladies must be at a 
discount. Whom did you choose?” 

“TI chose the one who lived farthest off. I 
didn’t want one with relations near. Miss Dun- 
can comes from a village seven miles beyond 
Halsted.” 

*« And where is Halsted ?” 

“Two hours railway journey from Aberdeen.” 

« Tt’ll take her a long while to get here.” 

«Poor girl! yes. She was to start to-day and 
travel all night. But I don’t expect her till 
quite late to-morrow.” 

“You won’t be able to understand a word she 
says.” 

“Oh yes, I shall.” 

**She’ll be a raw-boned Scotch girl, eating 
nothing but porridge. She’ll be covered with 
freckles, and have brilliant red hair.” 

*“*T don’t wind the red hair a bit; it will 
match mine. I certainly should prefer to be 
spared the freckles.” 

“ Your hair is not red,” observed the barrister, 
curtly. 

The small page came in then to say the blue- 
room was ready, which prevented any reply. 
Mr. Hardy retired to make his toilet. He was 
not long absent, then duly apologising for his 
frock coat, he took his hostess into dinner. 

It was a very pleasant meal. In spite of the 
antagonism of their natures, the pair did not 
object to each other’s society. The first awk- 
wardness of the tete-i-tete repast over, they 
really missed aunty far less than Dora had ex- 


Iam going 


“T thought I told you just a week, and I! pected. 





* Don’t hurry,” enjoined Mrs. Hardy, as Duke 
opened the door for her. “Coffee will not be 
ready for an hour.” 

But in less than half that time he went to the 
drawing-room. He found her at the piano. 
Dorothea had not a strong voice, but it was very 
sweetand clear. She was in the middle of “In 
silk attire’ when he entered, and Duke thought 
the old Scottish bailad had never seemed so 
sweet. He wondered just a little who had been 
the “‘ Donald”’ of Dorothea’s past. 

“T had no idea you were musical,” he said, 
when she had finished. 

“T am not musical. 
sonata to save my life. 
self.” 

** And other people. 
you before.” 

“It is very natural. You have only spent 
two work-a-day evenings in my company, and 
then it was summer time and we could go out. 
Are you fond of music ?” 

** Passionately.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought there was anything 
passionate in your nature. Well, Mr. Hardy, 
when you marry look out fora wife who is really 
musica], and can play Beethoven’s sonatas with- 
out the notes.” 

“T don’t like sonatas, and I have no idea of 
marrying.” 

“Both great mistakes on your part. With 
your income it’s a duty to marry.” 

« But you see I don’t wish to be married for 
my income, like most moneyed men of my ac- 
quaintance.” 

‘He saw the mistake he had made almost 
before the cruel speech was finished. Dora felt 
the words were a direct allusien to herself. The 
pink colour came up into hercheek. Her head 
bent over the piano. For one moment Duke 
thought he saw the tears in her eyes, then look- 
ing up with an arch smile, she said : 

“Tsu then I must not ask you to meet 
Miss Duncan? You might feel afraid.” 

“IT will come if you do ask me,” in repentance 
for his last speech. ‘‘ When shall it be ?”’ 

“When you can. I like impromptu visits. 
We shall be quite as much fixtures here as the 
chairs and tables, so you will run no chance of 
tinding us out. I detest travelling.” 

a 


fe 


I could not play a 
I sing to amuse my- 


I wonder I never heard 


«« Because I have done so much of it.” 

She had been stationary ever since he had 
known her; so the words must allude to her 
maiden days. 

(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


«Arg you better to-day, Hugh? You seem 
much more vigorous, I fancy; at least, I hope 
so, but one is apt to believe what is most wished 
for,” said Clara Vere, in a tone of unusual ten- 
derness, as she greeted her cousin some few 
days after the scene with Lord Deloraine. 

The cripple had indeed a more manly and 
decided air than he had displayed since his acci- 
dent. The intense languor of his whole aspect, 
which denoted such hopeless indifference to all 
external things, had now given place to a keen 
observation of all around, and a resolute mastery 
of his bodily weakness and suffering, that might 
well justify Clara’s comment on the change. 
Hugh gave a rather unintelligible smile at the 
remark. 

“Thanks, Clara. Yes, I believe I am better. 
There is nothing like a stimulus to a chronic 
invalid, and I suppose the society of our agree- 
able relative has cheered me up. Don’t you 
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think him a very amusing and interesting com- , “esperation that was perhaps read so truly by | that indicated the approach of a guest. It 


panion, Clara ?” 


him to whom it was addressed. 


might be the earl or the physician, for up to the 


Miss Vere busied herself in arranging the | “T accept the answer, Clara; and mark me, | present they had formed scarcely any acquaint- 


wraps that covered her cousin’s sofa as she re- | if you do fa 


plied: 


| you will suffer for it. 


in the fulfilment of your promise | ances in the gay Italian city. In either case 
I warn you beforehand, | Clara would wish to gain a private interview 


“Why, yes, I suppose so. It really makes and I will assuredly and positively keep my | with them, and unsuspected by her cousin. 


very little difference what my opinion may be so 


long as he is a pleasant companion, and does | 


you good, Hugh. Of course, that is my first 
object—I may say my only one now.” 


| word.” 


, listened with unmoved calmness. She had by 
| this time controlled the first emotion that his 


| 
| 


| 


“ Kind girl,” he replied, with the same doubt- | words had excited, and was ready to carry out | 


ful smile; “I am indeed most enviable in your 
love, dear Clara. Who could imagine it possi- 
ble, and when you must have had somany other 
admirers, so much temptation to desert me? I 
may well be proud of your constancy.” 

Clara flushed uneasily, and gave a quick, fur- 


tive glance at her cousin’s face, but even her | 


keen observation could make nothing of the 
inscrutable features of the cripple’s calm face, 
and she congratulated herself on the safety from 
what she had at times feared. All was right, 
no doubt. Her interview with the earl had not 
been overheard by her betrothed suitor, and she 
breathed more freely in consequence. 

“Itisa pleasure to devote my life to cheer 
yours. That is the best answer I[ can give, 

ugh,” she said, softly. 

“Yes, and I can never repay such devotion, I 
fear,” he said, gravely. “Itis not quite certain, 
you see, that I may ever come to the title and 
estates I hope to giveyou. It seems to me that 
Lord Deloraine might very likely marry again, 
and then he may be more fortunate than in his 
first union. He might have an heir, and then 
where should I be? Have you thought of this, 
Clara ?” 

Oh, Hugh, why do you talk so? It is quite 
wrong and cruel,” she said, deprecatingly. “Of 
course, I all along knew it was possible; but 
that makes no difference in what I did or felt 
for you.” 

«Thanks, thanks, dear,” he triumphantly re- 
lied. ‘And now, then, that leads me to what 
have long been waiting to say to you. It seems 

to me that there can be no use in our waiting 
any longer, Clara, for our marriage. Iam better 
and stronger than I was. Excitement seems to 
do me good,” he went on, significantly, “and I 
think perhaps I might be better still after our 
marriage. Areyouprepared,Clara? Youseem 
rather surprised; and yet surely you must have 
anticipated that I should not wait for ever, and 
now is the time.” 

The young lady flushed with anger, partly 
embarrassment. 

‘*Hugh, sutely it is rather for me to fix than 
you? Itis rather abrupt to demand an answer 
so suddenly on what I considered quite in the 
future,” she returned. 

“My dear Clara, ours is a very exceptional 
case, not to be judged by common rules,” he 
said. “ When you accepted a crippled suitor 
you must have looked on yourself as a sort of 
victim, however willing, and, as you are well 
aware, I cannot even govern or regulate my own 
state or powers. You must pardon me, then, if 
I am too abrupt when I ask you to fix the day 
as early as possible. It will be quite needless to 
have any preparations for such a wedding, and 
so far as we are from our own country and 
friends. I daresay that the earl will kindly give 
you away, and we can well dispense with brides- 
maids or any fuss of that sort.” 

Clara’s very lips quivered with fear and per- 
plexity at this most unexpected crisis. It was 
not the first time she had discovered Hugh 
Loraine had a will of his own that was not to be 
easily moved, and a sharp penetration that was 
not to be easily baffled. What could she do but 
assent and leave to fate, or, rather, to the 
superior power and skill and resolution of Lord 
Deloraine, to arrange the tangled business as 
he best could. 

** It shall be as you wish, Hugh, or rather as 
you can arrange it with others,” she said. 
“There is my mother and your physicians, and 
even the earl to consult in the matter, before I 
can positively say yes,” she replied, softly. 

‘And you will not say no? You promise 
this ?” he returned, quickly. 

“Certainly not,” she replied, with a resolute 


, the deception in which she had embarked. 
| “Yes,” she said. “Iam not afraid. Do as 
| you will. Iam ready.” 

“ Then we will at once arrange the time, sub- 
ject, if you will, to the arbiters to whom you 
appeal,” he said, with a cool smile. 

She bowed her head in silent assent. 

‘* Shall we say this day fortnight ?” 

She started irresistibly. 

“Impossible!” she exclaimed. 
could be ready.” 

“Nonsense! It can,” he exclaimed, sharply. 
« As to the trousseau, that can be easily ordered 

' afterwards, as there will be no actual bridal show 
‘or pomp, and for settlements, they can all be 
' drawn up in the time if I offer double pay to 
| the lawyers. It all rests with you—or those 
who have to settle it, in your opinion—and 
therefore there need to be no excuse or hesita- 
tion on your part, Clara,” he added, sternly and 
resolutely. 

Again came that doubt and shrinking from 
such a pledge. Clara was not altogether lost 
to honour and truth, in spite of the unscrupulous 
ambition of her nature, and it was witha secret 
qualm of conscience that she replied in faint, 
brief accents that might be put down to maiden 
bashfulness : 

“Yes, Hugh, yes.” 

“Then I am content,” he said, calmly. “I 
shall well know how to work the result, Clara. 
Do not fear. Ihave already taken the necessary 
measures to bring it about.” 

And then he sank back on his pillow, and 
closed his eyes for a few moments in silence. 
But Clara, who knew him so well, was tolerably 
convinced that it was not so much exhaustion 
as a desire to close the conversation that induced 
him tosimulate repose. She was but too thank- 
ful on her part to escape further discussion, and 
to consider over what would be her future line 
of conduct. 

Was she to risk a quarrel, a scandal, by her 
refusal to fulfil her troth plight? Was she to 
forfeit her word, to play the part of a jilt, to 
risk all the blame that such a breach of faith 
would provoke? Onthe other hand, was she to 
remain true to that deformed cripple, with but 
a doubtful prospect of succeeding to the rank 
and wealth that alone would gild the bitter pill, 
when the real and actual possession was in her 
grasp P 

Lord Deloraine had proved that it was by no 
means impossible for him to marry again, and 
probably have heirs to the very title and estates 
that could alone induce her to accept such a 
revolting bridegroom. Never; so much did she 
resolve in that brief moment of reflection. But 
how was it to be done, that purpose of hers ? 
Should it be referred to Lord Deloraine, and 
kept as a secret between them, or were others 
required to set at work to accomplish her free- 
dom from her galling chains? 

If Hugh would but die. Surely his life was but 
a misery to himself and an eyesore to others. 
Were it not for his rank and expectations she 
would actually shrink from him in horror and 
loathing, and even as it was he would but enjoy 
the mockery of respect and happiness. Far 
better that he should be spared all the mortifi- 
cations that would inevitably attend him if—if 
it pieased God to take him. It would spare all 
trouble then, all scandal, and all blame. It 
would be such an easy mode of ridding herself 
of the terrible difficulty in which she was placed 
by her own ambition and intrigues. Perhaps 
Satan entered into her head at that moment, 
and when once his evil suggestions took root in 
her mind there would be little hope that they 
would not bring forth poisonous and fatal fruit. 

There was a noise of wheels outside the villa 


« Nothing 





! 


She listened attentively to his breathing. It 


It had no visible result, had that threat. Clara | was soft and regular, like one in a calm sleep. 


She stood silent for a few moments, and still he 
did not make any sign of consciousness, and 
Clara believed now that he really had gone off 


| to the sleep that he at first only affected. She 


stole softly from the room on her errand, and 


| still there was no whisper, no movement that 


could influence her actions, and she closed the 


| door behind her and hastened towards the stair- 








| ease, up which the new-comer was slowly ascend- 


ing. 
The sunlight dazzled her eyes after the sub- 
dued light of Hugh’s darkened room, and for the 


| moment she did not recognise the figure that 
| Was ascending towards her, but she presently 


recognised it as that of the physician, Dr. 
Morris. He bowed courteously as he saw the 
young lady, whom he tolerably well understood 
to be Mr. Loraine’s future wife, and from whom 
he consequently expected no little advantage in 
his dealings with the wealthy invalid. 

“Will you waik in this way, Dr. Morris?” she 
said, with a bland smile ; “‘ Mr. Loraine is asleep. 
Perhaps, if you are not very much busied, you 
would not mind answering me a few questions 
about your patient ?” 

Dr. Morris bowed assent. Perhaps there was 
a slight constraint in his manner as he did so, 
for such an examination is the very last thing 
that is desired by a medical man; but the fair 
questioner was young and fascinating when she 
chése, and above all she was mistress of the 
sick room in no ordinary degree. 

«Doctor Morris, I hope you will pardon my 
asking you to kindly tell me the exact truth,” 
she said, after a moment’s pause, during which- 
she seemed to be trying to collect her self-pos-. 
session. ‘I am not so weak and foolish as to 
betray you, and besides, as you perhaps suspect, . 
I have some claim to ask for such candour, since 
I am Mr. Loraine’s betrothed wife.” 

«‘T imagined, nay, I was sure of it,” returned” 
the physician, blandly; “ but still, I should be 
much grieved to give you any needless anxiety 
or alarm, and it is so difficult to speak to ladies, 
especially young ones, without giving what is a 
really false or exaggerated idea of the opinion 
we professional men have formed of patients.” 

** Possibly, in ordinary cases,” she said ; “ but 
mine is not an ordinary case, Doctor Morris. 
In the first place, my only parent is so far 
disabled by ill health and years that I dare not 
refer any important question to her, and in the 
next place, as you may imagine, it is rather from 
sympathy and regard for my suffering cousin 
than any other feeling that I have consented to 
be his wife. This, perhaps, will remove some 
of your scruples in answering my questions,” 
she added. 

Doctor Morris cleared his throat. 
he began to see daylight. 

“Certainly, Miss Vere, that does alter the case 
somewhat. And now, what do you want to 
know ?” he asked, with a half smile. 

“ What doI wanttoknow! I want thesimple 
truth, Doctor Morris. What is my cousin’s 
state? Can he ever recover his health—I mean 
even the usual health that he before enjoyed ?” 
she replied, firmly. 

“To the beat of my judgment, no, certainly 
not,” he said, decisively. 

* And is his life likely to be prolonged ?”” was 
her next question. 

“So far as I can judge, it cannot. The end 
may be averted by great care and watchfulness 
as to quiet and ease of mind and nourishment, 
but for any cure that can be effected of his 
present symptoms it is simply hopeless. There 
is a constitutional apathy arising from his very 
affliction, and were any lowering treatment 
adopted, or excitement of mind permitted, ] 
do not answer for the consequences.” 

“Of course your medicines are of a tonik 
and stimulating nature ?” she observed. 

“Yes. Any other would kill him rapidly.” 


Probably 
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* Such a prescription as that, for example?” | what was more, she had a more fitful colour,and | eventful as they had been. 


said the young lady *, drawing one from a desk | a more changeful expression than was common 






near her, and handing it to the docto c- to her formal features, and that alone added 
The physician ran his eyes over itand shrugged | to the charms of her whole appearance on that 
his shoulders. | morning. 
ee "Hi must have beenin a very different condi- Why was it that she thus carefully attired 
tion to what he is now,” he said. “ Perhaps herself for attraction? That question sie alone 
some local inflammatien or fever had taken | could decide; but there were never more pains 


place which caused such treatment necessary. | taken by her than on that day for the amuse- 
P »s the railway aceident may have changed t and comfort of the invalid. She read and 
alt cether Mr. Loraine’s symptoms.” | talked and sang, and Huch listened with a quiet 
«* And you do not think he can live long ?”’ she ; hopelessness of movement. and languor of ex- 
inquired. | pression that gave little indication as to the 
“I do not. Of course I am not infallible, | effects that were produced on the invalid by her 
but it my opinion a very, few months will be the rts. Once, and only once, when she was 
duration of the poor young man’s life, and ex- | shifting his pillows, and stooped down to touch 
cept for your care and your affection, Miss! his brow with her lips, she noticed a slight 
Loraine, I should say tnat it would be a happy | shiver over his whole frame. 
release than otherwise, when all is considered.” “What is it, Hugh, dear? What is the 
Clara loaned her head on her hand, and Doctor | matter ?” she said, anxiously. 
eould but suppose she was nerving her- “Oh, nothing, Clara, nothing. Have you 
self to bear up under such a prosnect. never heard that there isalways a shudder when 
«Thank you,” she said, “for the truth. Now someone is walking over one’s grave ?” returned 
I will go and see whether Mr. Loraine isasleep, | the invalid, with a strange smile. 
and you will perhaps be so kind as to give me| ‘“ Dear Hugh, do not spéak of such Greadful | 
your report when you have seen him.” | things,” she said. “As if there could be any 
"She quickly returned with the permission to | sense in such superstitions, and you, with your 
go to the patient, and then Clara was left alone lect, ought Pypr to believe in such follies.” 
with her own thoughts and plans. Oh, how “* Perhaps nc t, only when a men has but little 
busy was that brain with the subtle fancies and | to occupy his mind he is apt to dwell on and read 
delusions that obseure the source of good and | aright what to others seem dark and impossible, 
evil! How easy and how skilfully she persuaded | It isa kind of second sight, Clara, that reads 
rself that there was no harm in hastening the | deeper than the surface.” 
inevitable, and saving the disappointment, the ““A very formidable possession, it seems to 
shame, and the risk which its delay would occa- me,” she said, with a forced laugh. 
on. | “To myself or others?” he asked. “The 
“ Well, Doctor Morris, how is your patient?” | innocent need fear nothing, it seems to me, 
« Rather uunaturally excited, it seems to me, | Ciara.” 









































Miss Vere. He must be kept very quiet, ora| “ Oh, more to yourself,” she said, “ because 
dangerous reaction may set in.” | it. must be miserable to fancy terrible taings 
“‘Indeed! And what are we to doin such a which are very likely mere imaginings. No, 






case 2” she inquired. “I always like to be pre- | Hugh; throw off such nonsense, and look for- 
pared.” ward toa happier future.” 

« Till you ean send for me, I should cive him «IT will when you are my wife, Clara,” he 
2 wineg] las ssful of a medicine I will order, in case said, in the’same significant tone. “I promise 

f Leonange tion, and if Iam delayed by any un-| you not to worry you with them then ;” and if 
for en cause you may repeat it an hour after- Cl ara Vere was not altogether satisfied with the 
yards; but only in case of such an access of | answer she could not, ‘at any rate, pursne the 
raustion, remember. Of course, it will be subjeet, or ask any further satisfaction from the 
ft in your own hands, as there is a poison in | eccentric and wayward invalid. - 
its composition.” At last the ordeal, such as it was, of her 

Clara Vere promised firmly to obey the direc- patience and self-control ceased, and at her 
tions. cousin’s request she rang for his servant, and 
« T shall attend to him more closely than before left the patient to his care for the present. 
since your report,” she said, «It will be only a Hugh’s eyes followed her for a few moments, 
duty to make his last days as happy as possi- | and when she closed the door his lips parted in 
ble. | a scorniul smile, and there was a word formed 

Doctor Morris coulda not but comment on so. by them that had it found andible sound would 
kindly a sentiment, and then he took his leave. | have been “Serpent;” but it died away on his | 
The fee placed in his hand as he bade the young | tongue, and then he turned to partake of the 
lady adieu was fully double in excess of the | tefreshments brought by the domestic, which 
usual amount, and the physician gave a grim seemed to be more relished by him than was 
smile as he pocketed it. usual since his accident. cn 

“IT suppose,” he thought, “You are better, sir, I believe. 








2. D, 


“she would not You have 


break her heart if the young fellow did die, and | more appetite, a and you look stronger,” was the 
no great wonder; but what did she take him servant’s cheerful comment, as he watched the 


for? I’ve nosuch great faith in devoted and | ; 5 ~ . 
unselfish sacrifice. It was mercenary, I sus-| “Ob, yes, Harper. There is nothing like 
pect; however it’s no business of mine. I could necessity,” said Huch, quietly, ‘and I have a 
but ban the truth, and so I have, and neither’ great deal before me that reauites strength. 
nore nor less ;” and with this comfortable eon- | Min nd that, my cood fellow, and do not Ietanyone | 
shetion Doctor Morris went off to his other fancy I am going to die. No, it’is owite other 
pros spects I have bef the body is 


process. 











efore me, and if 
| weak the spirit is strong.” 
* * * * * | «Master is going to be married,” was the ser- 
Vere ren » musing for a, vant’s secret comment; “T hope he'll be hapvy, 
The preser s duly perused, and! but I doubt it. It’s unnatural like, and I don’t 
en compared with that which she had given , bh lier e Miss Vere or any other woman ean pre- 
‘tor Morris for examination. She carefully | tend to do such a thing for any good.’ 
laced them in her note-case, and then, arrang-| Harper arranged his master’s pillows as he 
1g her toilette with unusual care, she prepared | spoke, and sat down at a respectful distance 
attendance in the sick woh ¢ a more troubted heart and sharper concep- 
raine’s pectlia ing- | tions than might hate been expected from his 
j | po ition and his relation to the object of his 
g y. Bunt there az re able hands and kindly 
robe, Witn its hearts in the frames of those whom Nature has 
lace and ribbons, and | not placed in the highest grade of the social 
yeautifully cut cameo as ider 
at fastened up her heavy mass of 
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; Vere took her way across the hail to the | 








A figure arrested 
her path as she lightly went on, her eyes bent 
on the ground in earnest thought, and her hand 
was taken rather than challenged by the more 
usual greeting of family courtesy. 

“Qlara, this is fortunate indeed. I wanted 
to speak to you alone and undisturbed. Can I 
do so?” he said, in a low, hurried tone. 

The young lady only replied by leading the 
way into a saloon, whiva was always untenanted 
until after dinner. 

« What is it, Lord Deloraine ?” she hurriedly 
said. “Do you wish to retract our last inter- 
view? Ifso do not hesitate. I would not bind 
you to any sudcen or unwilling vow.” 

Ah, Clara Vere, how far was that declaration 
at all influenced by the late interview with 
Hugh, and yet more by the. tender glance 
that had accompanied Lord Deloraine’s greet- 
ing, and which made the renunciationa safe and 
easy weapon ? 

“Nonsense, Clara. I am no schoolboy to 
retractand falsify my words or actions,” he said, 
impatiently; “‘no, it was on ‘a very different 
errand I came. I want you'to authorise me to 
claim you as my own—to represent to that repul- 
sive cripple the folly and wickedness of his 
allurings to fetter you to his miserable self, and 
then, without any delay, I would ask you to fix 
the bridal day as séon as possible. There need 
be no display, no bridesmaids, no trousseau, 
When you are Countess of Déloraine -all would 
follow without any delay or inconvenience. An 
order on a London house, and a-few brief in- 
structions to my family lawyer, would settle all. 
Only give me your permission, and it shall be 
done. It is for this that I am here, dearest 
Clara.” 

Miss Vere finshed ‘and paled as these words 
fell on her ears. It was but-a brief time ago 
that they had been spoken to her by another, 
and that other her betrothed husband. Both 
urged a quiet and unostentaiious bridal, both 
made the same promises and held out the same 
motives for aquiet marfiage. But how different 
were those who urged! How different were her 
feelings towardsthem! Onewas fast becoming 
an object of repugnance to her, the other was 
ambitious, full of pride and love and happiness. 

She was but a woman, though one of arrogant 
and mercenary temper, and there was that in 
the earl’s person and position, and the lofty 
breeding of his manner, that had given: irre- 
sistible power to the suit heso flatteringly urged. 
There was a real ring of truth in what she 
looked and said in reply, a touching, pleading 
entreaty in her whole manner tnat was all the 
more charming to a haughty mien, especially 
as it came from a proud woman like Clara 
Vere: 

“* Dear Lord Deloraine, I know, I see, all your 
noble goodness and generosity; but dare I, may 
I ask for a favour, one coniidence at your hands 
in this matter? It shall be the last. I will 
obey you in all else,” she went on, pleadingly, 
her white hand resting on his with beseeching 


| eritreaty. 


| raine, not for lone 


Her large eyes were soft and pleading as they 
gazed up into nis, and her very attitude had 


| huniility i in it that did more than words on her 


| ‘behalf. 

“ What can you ask that I would not graut, 
my Clara?’ he returned. “Only do not let it 
be what may delay or endanger our marriage.” 

** But that is just what it will do,” she said, 
naively ; “but not for long, dear Lord Delo- 
, and I will pledge my word, 
swear, if you will, that I will be yours at the 


| first opportunity that will be safe for you dnd 


| 
lj 


me.” 

“And how long will that be, Clara?” he 
asked. “Not long, I hope, or my patience will 
utterly fail, and T shall either give up all or 
insist on a speedy conclusion. As I bef ore told 
you, [am no boy lover to be'played with.’ 

“How long ?” she asked; “how long? Well, 
it may be a month, perhaps even longer; but I 
will not delay a week, a day beyond what is 
necessary, and another thing that must be is 


air. She might have been preparing for the! staircase that led to her own apartments, but | that you will have to go away for the time. It 
ngeniality of love rather than watching the | it did not seem that she was to conclude in their | need ‘not be far, nay, I should prefer you being 
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its head, ta 
hal 
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convalescence of an invalid Dbetro i; and ' solitude the 





excitement of the day, varied and ! within call; but still it will be necéssary to avoid 
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suspicion oa to leave me free for my plans that | 
you should be absent. I will write to you, and | 
arrange to have letters from you, but ‘still you | 
must be away.’ | 

The proud earl would scarcely haveewbmitted | 
to such a stipulation the wife he bad loved so 
dearly, but Clara had brought him ‘wonderfully 
into her chains. Perhaps the novelty of having 
someone to love and love him after his sullen, 
lonely widowerhood had aided —s im. this 
thraldom; perhaps the idea of repairing the 
misfortunes of his past life 
and excite him in this new love. In amy case, 
so it was, and though his brow contracted 
cloomily, amd his eyes were cast down for a 
time.in grave and earnest contemplation; yet he 
at last pronouwticed a ied consent. 

«<I will wait a few weeks, Clara, and: what is 
more, I will comply with your wish and’ go 
away to a little distance im, | the time; but, 
remember, it will be limited. . Iam not going to 
be catried on for some indefinite period at the 
pleasure of aly wothan, even;you, Clara. You 
would not respect 1 me if I acacia! Eshould not 
‘be worthy of 'you.” 


« Be content, Lasbitieten, 088 bor Pade ohened prod 
word, and prare ia tow Jn 
said, firmly. Teave me. en is ne 
well for us to be seem togiether 
tions to eacht other are’ weet 
let me know your, 
hear from tie.” 


They. a ae eae sinh Wi wlan 


! 





with a calm, grave ‘embrace, m4 vy ag 
words relating’ as iene as 
feeling of intense i) her- 
self alone. 
“TI can breatiiie vs telemiaumred ; 
“itt was yt , only: stint Trae, Now 
I can act, and cee is incapable. preventing 


or baffling my Pans pe el ros less 
cripple that he is. thea he ’ 
what I intend—what must be carried out.” 

Mrs. Vere was confined to her room-with a 
violent headache. Hugh certainly would not 
need her again until the evening, and Clara had 
the rest of the day for her own disposal. She 
again went to her bed-chamber, and this time 
hid her dress under a long, wrapping dust cloak, 
that completely enveloped her figure, and pushed 
the braids of her massive hair under a travelline 
hat, with a thick veil that completely disguised 
her features. 

Thus equipped, shé quietly left the house, 
without giving any notice of her intention, save 
‘thé order to herattendant that she was not to 
be disturbed on any pretext during the interval. 
She walked rapidly throu¢h the suburb till she 
came to one of the principal streets of Florence, 
where every variety of shops and magazine 
courted inspection and custom. 

One of these she entered through a private 
door that was but seldom used by enstomers, 
and was soon in deep confabulation with its 
master, which lasted some quarter of an hour, 
after which the man disappeared for, perhaps, 
the same interval. Then Clara once more issued 
forth with a parcel in a small travelling-bagy on 
her arm, whith, as she moved along, 1 dimsled 
‘very much like the tinkle of clashing glass. 


me 





CHAPTER XXV. 


Turn you are satisfied at last, young centle- 
than? You confess that my boy has right and 
justice on his side?” said Mrs. Somers, in the 
harsh, resolute tones that accorded so well with 
her person and manner. 

The person she addressed was Geoffrey Sabine, 
and it was in’ the cottage near Padstow where 
the interview was held. The coroner’s inquest 
has been duly held, and the ‘verdict ‘of “ Acci- 
dental Death” pronounced, and Mr. Sabine, asin 
duty bound, atid as the réespresentative of the 
deceased Comtesse, had arranged the funeral, 
which took phice'in Plymouth, pending the direc- 
tions of ‘any reiatives who might be living in 
her native land. 

Mr. Sabine had, as Mts. Somers implied, used 
every possible endvavour to test the validity of 
the will that bore on its very face so suspicious 





an aspect, but all in vain. The: "e@ wa3 no at 
dence that could upset the will, and what was 
more, at present there did not seem to be any 
really responsible person to take the initiative 
in disputing the disposition of Madame de 
Cenci’s property. 

Geoffrey listened with the quiet, inserutable 
expression and the unmoved mien that became 
his profession, and was also natural to him. 
Even the astute and experienced Mrs. Somers 
could not fully fathom his real feelings or 
opinions, though her keen eyes were rivetted on 
him, and her lips wore a triumphant, almost 
insulting smile might easily have provoked 
a retort from one less self-possessed and able to 
control both body and ntind. 

*« Excuse me, Mrs. Somers, I have never made 
any such admission. You are quite in error as 
to that idea,” he returned, coldly. 

3 sie mean that you have doubts, or can 

your doubts are correct, as to the 
ert of the deeds ?” returned Mrs. Somers, 
scornfu 

« None at all,” he returned, quietly. 

* Then it isall finished. I am glad yowadmit 
that,” she said, with a passing gleam of plea- 
sure that was more like relief than triumph. 

“By no means,” he replied, firmly; ‘““by no 
means. I said and I say again that I have no 


|} doubt that the unfortunate comtesse did sign 
‘| the documents you produce, and that if—matk 


you, if the young man you bring forward as her 
, | Mephew and heir is in ‘truth, such, he will, of 
€ourse, be entitled to the fortune in question, 
butt'mot name; and that is the point which re- 
mains to be tested. so far as the will itself is 
pa ree: and it cannot and shall not be fully 

ried out until the young man’s identity is 
- wen. As to the five hundred pounds that is 
left, to you there is no such doubt. It is yours, 


atid yours absolutely, whether it is the wages of! 


shor not.” 

A flash of-anger, that well nigh approached 
to fierce, threatening revenge, rushed into the 
old woman’s eyes. “Tt had something of the 
tigress in its vindictive rage; but ‘Geoffrey 
Sabine only heeded it as the indication that his 
belief was even better founded than he thought. 

“Then you mean to say that you will still 
dispute the inheritance that the comtesse left 
to her nephew ?” she said, in a tone of concen- 
trated anger. 

“ Not at all.” 

“Your words implied it,” she said, eagerly. 
“Tam very glad I was mistaken.” 

“No, by no means,” he said, firmly. ‘I do 
not dispute the validity of the will of Madame 
de Cenci in favour of her nephew Hugo, Marquis 
ae Spinola, but I decidedly dispute what is left 
to your grandson, Hugo Cardwell, and till it is 
proved that the claimant to the fortune is one 
and not the other I shall hold all deeds and 
property belonging to the comtesse in my pos- 
session, and give due notice to any responsible 
person in their own country as to the necessary 
steps to be taken,” 

A look. of blank mortification came over 
the woman’s face. She grasped in a moment 
the error.that had been committed, and that 
whether the young fellow in question was or was 
not the person she répresented him to be it would 
nocessarliy be some time before he could obtain 
his legacy. 

“T see you comprehend me, Mrs. Somers,” 
went on Geoffrey, calmly. “The fact is that 
you and your lawyer over-reached yourselves in 
your desire to chitch the glittering prize.. You 
so drew up the will—that will, I admit it, was 
to your advantage—to show that Madame de 
Cenci did recagnise this young man as her 
nephew. It is so worded that no one but the 
said nephew has power to claim it. That is the 
state of things, Mrs. Somers, and I tell you 
frankly and honestly that I shall spare no pains 
to test the fraud, if it be one, and readily give 
up all your rights should you be honest in your 
assertions.” 

“Which you do not believe?” she said, 
bitterly. 

“Which I do not believe?” he answered, 
firmly. 

There was silence between them for a few 





The old woman knew we mM that it 








moments. 

was about the last interview she ve 
with Geoffrey Sabine, as he left the n« ur- 
hood, and that much, if not all, d: pended on 

her success in changing his resolution, and her 
keen insight into character told her also that 
she had small chance of prevailing with that 


firm-tempered, noble-hearted yoting man by 
threats or by ordinary bribes. 

«You are resolved ? Will nothing turn you 2” 
she said. 

“Nothing,” he answered, resolutely, and pre- 
paring to rise and finish the interview. 

“Stay a little; you perhaps do not know ail 
that I can offer you,” she said, quickly. “Nay, 
it can do you no harm to listen to what imporis 
your future, and that of one in whom you feel 
deeply interested, or I never saw trace of such 
feelings in my lon: life,” she we ae on. 

“T do not ander-tand you,” he said, quickly. 

“Yes, you do. Thereigsa lie im your tongue 
if you say that!” she replied. “You are long- 
ing even now for news of Leila Loraine, and you 
would give*your little finger to accomplish what 
I have in my power to give you.” 

A flush came to Geoffrey’s face against hi; 
will. The name of Leila was certainly al! 
powerful with him. For the first time in his 
life he had fallen in love—aye, and with the fer- 
vent deep passion that belonged to his age an‘ 
Knnalenn aan it was one of the sharpest pangs ; 
that could have attacked him when she ap- 
peared-to be unwortlyy of that love. 

He trusted, perhaps, in her stil, but yet 
there was no douvt that appearances were againsi: 
her. If she were mnocent why did she fly, anc 
why had she not a ed to him to protect her 
and abide the result? Such had beem his first 
impressions, though they had ever and oi 
wavered with passing emotions. And still the 
idea that she had been’in any degree under the 
influence and the power of the woman of whom 
he had such strong suspicions had ever told the 
most powerfully against her. 

Now that Mrs. Somers held out any vague 
allurements that such ideas might be false, and 
that after all Leila was innoe ent, his heart 
leaped with a sense of intense relief and eager- 
ness that’he felt it necessary to act with stern 
resolution. 

«T can admit of nothing that could interfere 
with my duty, Mrs. Somers,” he said, firmly* 

** put if you have anything to say that I onght 
to know, I am content to hear it’ on that under- 
standing.” 

She gave a scornful smile. 

“You lawyers are not quite such angels as 
yon lead us to believe, even if some of you are 
honest men,” she said. ‘“‘ Now, what would you 
say if I can put you in the way of proving wnat 
will bring wealth and rank to yourseli? 
Wouldn’t that be worth a reward ?” 

“Yes,” he said, “certainly.” 

“You would surely think nothing too much 
to secure such a prize,” she resumed. ‘“ Now, 
why will you not listen to reason? I% shall cost 
you nothing but whatis most easy to give,” she 
wenton., “It is not money I ask, if I can do 
you this service, which I believe I can do more 
confidently thau I did when I hinted it to you 
before. It is what is far more important to 
me.” 

‘‘Name your terms,” he said, coolly. 

“Tt isonly what is extremely easy to you— 
that is that you shall abstain from meddling in 
what does not concern you as to this succession 
to the fortune of the comtesse and the identity 
of the young fellow whois the rightful-neir.” 

*« A tolerable confession that you are putting 
forward an impostor,” returned Geoffrey, sneer- 
ingly. 

«By no means. It is just this, young gentle- 
man,” the woman went on, eagerly. “Iam old 
and crippled by this miserable malady, and I do 
not want either the worry or suspense of con- 
tending this matter. No one else appears in 
place of the orphan son of the marchese except 
a distant and childless relation, who only’ holds 
the estate and titl eon sufferance, thanks to the 
obstinate belief of Madame de Cenei in her 
nephew's existence. Now I fully satisfied Ler 
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by documents that you have seen as to the 
identity of the youth I broughtup. Remember, 
too, that it was in answer to the inquiries made 
by the comtesse that I brought him forward. 
It was not my own pushing, which would have 
been if I were a swindler, and it is cruel that I 
should have all this trouble and worry when I 
am little able to bear it, just because you are 
determined to outrun your duty, Mr. Sabine.” 

It was plausible sophistry, but Geoffrey reso- 
lutely tore its veil off the tempting argument. 

“TI cannot help you, Mrs. Somers; I must do 
my duty. If this youth is the real heir, I shall 
only help you by my efforts; if not, it is well- 
deserved punishment,” he answered, firmly. 

“ But suppose you are something in the same 
case?” she said. “Suppose that I could help 
you to prove your own real rights; suppose [ 
ean enable you to take a position beyond your 
wildest hopes, and to place you where Leila 
Loraine or any other woman you might fancy 
would be within your reach—what then ?” 

“If you can do so, you are bound to tell me, 
and I will reward you in any possible way, ex- 
cept the sacrifice of duty,” he returned, firmly. 

«* Suppose I do not choose for you to dictate 
the terms ?” she said, with a cold sneer. “I 
may have my own ideas and my own plans to be 
carried out as well as you. Some persons are 
more nice than wise in their ideas of duty. I do 
not see that it is mine to help you toa secret 
that I only know by chance, and which never- 
theless will be buried with me if I do not choose 
to reveal it.” 

“And you mean to say that you are in pos- 
session of this important revelation, and that 
you will only sell it at the price of my dis- 
honour,” he said. 

** At the price of your not meddling in other 
folk’s affairs,” she replied. “That is my abso- 
lute condition. Now choose, Geoffrey Sabine. 
Remember that it can make no possible differ- 


ence to you whether the youth adopted by the | he walked away. 





(FALSE AND FAIR.] 


own way, and then you shall reap a rich re- 
ward.” 

** Never !” said the young man, indignantly— 
“never! If this youth’s claims are genuine, I 
shall be the first to acknowledge them, but your 
very persistence is a proof to my mind that you 
have strong doubts of success. Mrs. Somers, I 
will never forfeit my duty; I should feel a dis- 
honoured man even if I were a duke did I do so. 
As the acting representatives and agents of the 
deceased comtesse, we are bound to guard her 
fortune from mal-appropriation and to prevent 
fraud.” 

“You might give up your part of it, at any 
rate,” suggested the woman, slyly. 

“Yes, and lose substance for shadow — an 
honourable if obscure career for an ill-bought 
or delusive bait or prize,” he returned, reso- 
lutely. 

«This is your last resolve ?” 

“My last resolve,” he replied, rising to de- 
part. 

“You will repent it,” she said, lingeringly, 
gazing at him and stretching out her hand to 
detain him from leaving the cottage. 

**Never! I may be foolish enough to regret, 
but never to repent!’ he said. ‘ Good-day, 
Mrs. Somers.” 

«Stay a moment—only one moment,” she 
said, quickly. “If my boy—I mean my 
nursling—should succeed in spite of all your 
attempts to prevent it, I will not bear malice,” 
she said; “I will see you again then, and act 
accordingly. Don’t forget, Geoffrey Sabine, 
and—and if Iam dead, then the same condi- 
tions might apply to what is left behind me. 
Do you understand ?”” 

* And if he fails ?” he asked. 

« Then you will fail also,” she said, firmly. 

And then she sank back again on her pillows, 
and Geoffrey Sabine left the cottage without 
another word. Yet his feelings were bitter as 
He had perhaps thrown away 


Comtesse de Cenci as her heir succeeds or not | his sole chance of what he preity well under- 
in pushing his claims to the title and esiate of | stood to be a last opportunity of solving the 


His ancestors. Let it be; let me work it out my 


problem of his life. 


























He knew full well that some mystery did _be- 
long to his early career and to his future life. 
Many a time and oft had his mother given hints 
and wailing regrets as to his real rights and 
station in life, but to say sooth he had regarded 
them rather as the natural plaints of a deserted 
and a suffering woman left alone in her sadness 
and her loneliness, with the son whom her 
husband had left to her as a legacy, whether for 
aid or a burden to her. 

And here was the solution to the problem 
offered to him. He might have learnt what 
was to be known of his real birth and his 
mother’s story. He might have won Leila for 
his bride. A whole vista of happiness opened 
before him, but in vain. He had thrown it 
away, and for what ? 

An evil genius whispered before him in his 
ears; in the misty vision of his brain; in the 
fair image of the young and fair creature who 
like himself was,a waif on the world’s wide 
strand ; that he bad been an idiot, a prig, a 


traitor to all that a man of his years and posi- _ 


tion held dear and tempting. 

It was a sore temptation. A few words; a 
tacit compliance alone came between him and 
the gratification of his utmost desires. He 
stopped and hesitated. 

The good and the, evil contended in his heart. 
His eyes were closed in the struggle that was 
thus being waged, and for a brief space the 
scales trembled in the balance. But then, the 
nobler and the more normal conditions of his 
nature told him that he was preserving his self- 
respect and his innocence of wrong from the de- 
gradation of spirit that would be his inevitable 
portion. They came to his rescue. 

“Never!” he murmured to nimself— never! 
I will at least deserve my claims if they exist. 
If not, then I can but submit to my fate. 
Better anything than a guilty conscience.” 

And he drew up his figure to the utmost 
height and walked on with a grave and thought- 
ful but not hesitating mien. 


(To ve Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


“TY SAVED HIS LIFE.” 


His deep eyes burn with jealous fire, 

His teeth are shut and clenched his hand 
Who can assuage his savage ire ? 

No man nor woman in tlie land. 


Dermot DarRELL advanced and stood right 
in front of the now brightly burning fire. He 
folded his arms; a grim and terrible smile was 
on his lips. He fixed his eyes on Aileen—his 
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* She’s no mother of yours. She’s the mother 
of two sons born in holy wedlock, not the 
mother of a base thing like yourself. And you 
are treading fast in the dirty footsteps of your 
miserable mother. You are what fine folk call 
a ‘soiled dove !’” 

Dermot’s wild, drunken laugh, sounded in the 
ears of Aileen like the cry of a screech-owl. She 
had become wite as death. She rose to her feet, 
and she looked at Dermot. It was a terrible 
look which she gave him, made up of a lofty 
scorn, a wrath that burned like a furnace, a 
supreme anguish, and a bitter and awful sense 
of humiliation. 

And yet this girl’s beauty was still sublime. 
There was a grandeur iu her countenance and 
attitude which would have served to make her 
a noble model for the accusing angel, and Der- 
mot shrank under the flashing glances of her 
eyes as if she had struck him in the face. 

«Explain yourself, if you please, Dermot 


eyes which seemed nearly starting out of his | Darrell,” she said, coldly. 


head. 


His dress was disordered and torn, his old 
boots were encrusted with mud and snow. Al- 


| plied. 


together he looked—or rather he would have | 
looked in the eyes of any stranger—like a type | 


of that ruffianly Irishman who figures in news- 
paper paragraphs, and nowand anon in romance 
and melodrama. 

Those who did look on him, however, as he 
stood in the red light of the peat fire, looked on 
him with the eyes of love and pity and that 
divine charity which covers a multitude of sins. 
Yet even his mother shuddered a little when 
she saw Dermot, ragged and drunken, as he 
really was. She was the first to speak: 

“Arrah then, Dermot, it’s wet your feet are 
with the snow, and it’s a sore throat you'll catch 
if you sit in them, acushla, And sit down to 
the fire, and have a cup of warm tay.” 

“Is it his feet or his shoes that Dermot is to 
change, mother, agra ?” asked Aileen, with a poor 
little timid approach to a smile. 

“ Mother,” echoed Dermot, in a tone of fury. 


. 





Explain? Arrah, ye false, cruel jade, does 
it require explaining?’ the young farmer re- 
«« Sure, and didn’t I find her in Malone’s 
shop trying to pledge a ring for fifty pounds, 
and didn’t she tell a lie, and say the Countess of 
Clondell had given her that same, and didn’t the 
earl’s second son (may the wolves tear out his 
heart!) come up to tne door as bold as brass on 
his fine horse and own to having given her that 
ring, and to having met her before? Didn’t 
looks pass between them? and didn’t I see, and 
don’t I know at this minnit that she’s steeped in 
shame as you steep your bread in yourtay, mother? 
Isn’t she, soul and spirit, saturated with sin 
and dishonour? She’s no fit companion for 
your wife, Mike; she’s no fit colleen to lull 
your child. Mother, we Darrells are poor, but, 
glory to the saints, the women of our house 
have never tasted shame!” 

«You are tipsy, Dermot ?” 

It was the voice of Michael which spoke. 

“Tipsy!” he repeated, “or you would never 
dare to speak such wicked insults to the orphan 











girl whom, in very truth, you love more than 
your life !” 

It was positively true that Dermot Darrel? 
was at this moment possessed by two demons— 
the demon of jealousy and the demon of drink. 
For the time his whole soul was hardened 
against Aileen Moore. 

His strong love seemed to have become 
poisoned—to have corroded into the bitterest 
hate. He broke into a fiendish, mad laugh. 

* Love as my life!” he echoed. “ Thanks to 
the saints, Michael, honey, that I didn’t make 
yon light o’ love my wife. Sure if she nad mar- 
ried me when I was a fool and wished it, she 
might, yon jade with the false smile and the 
deceiving eyes, have been the mother of my 
child! ‘ne thought is enough to drive an 
honest man mad! Now look at her, and ask her 
yourself if Athlone, the accursed second son of 
the Athlones, did not give her a ring worth 
fifty pounds. Ask her, and if she denies it, she 
is a liar, whom I should like to turn adrift upon 
the snow this very night, and let ber find her 
way alone to her lover’s castle. That’s the way 
I'd serve her, if I had the chance !” 

« Aileen!” cried Michael, ‘answer for your- 
self, acushla. That gentleman who has lent us 
the money to pay out Callendcr never gave you 
aring? You never spoke to him in your life 
until to-day ?”” 

« Tscorn to tell lies,” Aileen answered, speak- 
ing with a strange calmness. ‘‘ Yonder gentle- 
man gave me an emerald ring last night when 
I was up at the castle. He sent me home about 
ten o’clock in the carriage with one of the upper 
women servants. This morning I went into 
Athenry to pawn it. I pawned it for forty 
pounds, and it paid the bailiffs out; now you 
know the whole story; make of it what you 
like!” 

A dead silence greeted this confession which 
Aileen made in a proud and defiant manner. 
Mrs. Darrell was the first to break it. 

“Tam surprised at you, girl.” she said, bit- 
terly. ‘True it is you are no fit wife fora son 
of mine, if you play these fooi’s tricks. Last 
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night you said you had a headache, and yon left 
is allafter tea. I knew Athlone was upstairs 
hiding, for you and I had told him, when we 
heard the boys in the yard, that perhaps his life 
was not safe. But we did not intend him to re- 
main longer than until the ‘boys’ were too 
busy talking to heed him. I thought you would 
let him out. I had no idea that you would walk 
to Athlone Castle with him. Were you clean 
daft ?” 

**No, I saved his life,” Aileen answered. 

Then she told the Darrells of the desperate 
men with revolvers in their hands, who had 
stood near to the castle gates, watching for the 
arrival of the young Athlone. She told of his 
disguise; of the gracious condescension of the 
countess; of the little fepast whieh she had 
eaten ; of the ring Ed Athlone Kad given 
her; and of his kindness 

When she had finished her little recital, 
_—o Darrell sighed 

«I would never hive theaght it of my 
colleen,” said the youtig farmer, mil You 
have disappointed mevore. We Irich are proud 
of ‘the ity 6f oar women. I don’t say, the 
saints forbid, that you are worse than dmpru- 
deat. As forthe abuse of Dermot, think not of 
it. He-is tipsy. But it stems to me that you 
Haveset out on the bread wéed. It’s carpetted 
with Bowers, perchanee, aowehla, but for all that 

to'destruction |” 





it’s the road that leadeth 

The voice of Michael was: broken by emotion 
His repronches cut Afleeh te the heart: She 
waeot @Agry with this man, solike an elder 
brother, wito epee her wi i 


getttle seniority injustice Tess 
> . " se } 
who couki nob understand if Wes pags ot 
atixiety toeave human life whicl’hed induced) 


her to act as she Had acted ammeyred her. 

This injustice seemed to her heart to 
stone. She did not Know & the feeling that 
possessed he? was wrath or sorrow oF 
wounded pride. But a great resolve was born 
in her soul, and she at once made up her mind 
to act upon it. 

“You think I am not a fit companion for 
your wife, do you, Michael ?” she asked, ifi cold, 
measured tones. 

«You speak prondly, Aileen, agra,” teplied 
Michael. ‘ Proudly—yes, as if you thought 
yourself above poor, humble friends here. 
Well, you have chosen your path; that is, if you 
keep up the acquaintance of that young man 
who came here under false pretences as a bene- 
factor, but who was in reality a plotter against 
yout honour. I don’t say that you are a com- 
panion for poor Mary upstairs if these ate your 
notions !” 

The cruel injustice of the well-meaning but 
nartow-souled people smote on Aileen like tire 
dlast of a snowstorm. She had risked her fair 
mume to save Athlone’s life, then she had given 
the money for the ring for the use of the 
Darrells. 

She had not once thought of hefself, yet they 
all blamed her, and Dermot was ready to drag 
her name in the mire. She felt so indicnant, 
that she could not speak. Sine walked out of the 
kitchen and up the stairs to her own little 
room. 

Then she locked herself in. She did not 
weep or fling herself upon the bed im a frenzy. 
No, she had made up her mihd what to do, and 
nothing should tutm her from her purpose now. 
She would leave the Darrells, leave Galway, fitid 
her way to Dublin, and then perhaps to 
London. 

What was she to do for a living? and she 
answered the question to herself bravely and 

romptly. 

«‘T must be a servant of some sort. Ican do 
many things. I want a little help, and that I 
believe the countess would give me. But I 
won't ask her. No, I will ask Miss Godfrey, the 
servant who cate with me in the carriage, to 
lend me afew pounds, and to find me a situa- 
tion either in Dublin or London. Dermot has 
dared to speak words which would drive me mad 








if I dwelt upon them, and Michael and his 
mother were unjust and cruel. Sitall I leave to- | 
night? No, it would be a foolish risking of my | 


life, besides I am weary andiréquire sleep. In 


the morning [ will be up and doing. I should 
have liked to have kissed Maryand the children 
once more, but they must have no suspicion of 
my purpose.” 

Then Aileen struck a light, wadressed and 
crept into bed, and she was Hew se thoroughly 
worn out that she slept heavily forhours. When 
she awoke, however, the grey dawn had not 
arisen. The little chamber was im Gomplete 
darkness, but Aileen knew perfectly that if-was 
morning. 

She felt refreshed and strengthened by her 
sleep, vigorous and ready to the world, 
With morning and wakefulness catie the 
memory of Dermot’s ernel and vidlent, if short~ 
lived, rage against her, and then oe Snes 
the cold displeased surprise with wh 
had received the confession whith she made of 
having been up to Athlone Castle. Even Mis. 
Darrell had not been kind, while Michael had 
said that she was not at present a fit companion 
for his wife Mary. & 

“Oh! I must get away! I will get awayf” 
Aileett said to herself. 

‘Then she arose, lighted her poor candle, and 


proeeeded to dress herself carefully in_ those | the 
She am} 


pour, teat clothes she called her best. 
ranged her hair in a glistening knot ; 
on the bonmet with the ch low 

She afterwards eollected all her small belong 


bis purse 
Then she took her pocket-book and 
oft w leaf of it : ss 
« FarEwEwt, Mrs. Darrell.. Don’t think me 
ungrateful for your past goodness, but I learnt 
last night that an‘adopted sister and daughter 


4 is judged more hardly thau one who can plead 


the true tie of blood kinship. I shall be gone 
when you read this. Don’t attempt to seek me, 
and oh, do not teo hardly judge me. I will 
pray for you all. Armrzn Moors.” 


Aileen wrote a firm hand. She folded the 
sheet and directed it “To my second mother, 
Mrs. Darrell,’ and then she knelt down and 
pushed the note under the door of Mrs. 
Darrell’s room. After that she stole noiselessly 
down the stairs, unbolted the front door, and 
looked out on the wintry morning. 

The daylight was streaking the east, and he- 
low, over the sullen crest of a mountain, the 
moon hung dim and low like a dying. lamp. 
The snow was coated over with ice; the frost 
was intense, but the winds were hushed. 

“Tt will be a clear frost,” Aileen said. “I 
would like even now to goin and sweep up the 
hearth and kindle the fire for them, but in that 
case some of the boys would hear the amd come 
down. Dermot will have slept off the demon 
whisky, and he will come quarreling and crying 
and wanting to make it up, but my pride and 
my heart have received too deep wounds. No, 
1 will go; my hands and face too ate washed fit 
to be seen by Miss Godfrey. I wilk mot go to 
dirty work now.” 

And yet as she hastened away:she really felt 
as if she were doing something wicked in leav- 
ing that same “dirty work” of the fire and 
the sweeping to Mrs. Darrell. She went lightly 
and swittly over the common by the fading 
moonlight and the broadening day gleams, and 
when she reached Clondell ‘these was a pale 
glimmer of wintry sunshine quivering on the 
snow-clad motntains that hem in the villages 
of the west. 

There before her was one of the great castle 
gates. She went on and rang the bell’ The 
lodgekeeper came out and stared at her. 

“Tam come to see Miss Godfrey, her lady- 
ship’s maid, on business.” 

Aileen spoke with a certain confidence. The 
man admitted her; and she went quickly on to- 
wards the house. Arrived in front of the huge 


| window, Then she went on 
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castle, she made a detour and went round to- 
wards the back premises. As she passed a sort 
of courtyard she saw a groom sweeping away 
the snow. She went up to him and asked him 
*if he would be so kind as to ask if Aileen 
Moore could see Miss Godfrey.” 

-*The mam looked with admiring eyes on 
Aileen’s beautiful face. 

«Who wouldn’t do you a good turn, little 
bright eyes,” he said, pleasantly. 

He was a middle-aged Englishman, with an 
honest face, and so smiled in answer to 
his compliment. Hewent down some passages 
and presently ri He beckoned to 
Aileen, who followed him through a passage 
imto another court om which several doors 

for a moment. Aileen hesitated, for she 
remembered Lord Athlone, but the 

next moment she saw Miss Godfrey’s prim 
eurls and her pale face looking at gece a 
y and was 


shown into a neat, comfortable parlour, Mies 
ly in the low grate, and 
oo ; Godfrey, placing 


‘ . Now tell me 
you te come here of all places. 
: bréthersand my lord had a fearful 
rrel last the worst they have ever had, 
ail abottt the distress beimg put into that 
‘farm of yours. I do wish you Irish 
x i try amd pay your rents. Our 
have to-do it, T can tell 
though not 










away his 
world a beggar, and all through your stupid 
people not paying up their rent.” 

“Is Mr. Athlone, then, gone ?” asked Aileen. 

And a strange sinking of the heart showed 
her that Edward Atlilone was tidre! té her than 
she had any tight or reason to make him. 

“Yes, he went last night—went off on horse- 
back to Athenry, and unless some of your 
wicked ‘wretches have shot him I suppose he is 
by this time in the train on his way towards 
Dublin as poor asa rat; if the countess hadn’t 
given him ten pounds and a diamond bracelet 
he might be starving, and the worst of it is that 
my lord is the most unforgiving man under the 
sun. He vows that Mr. Edward’ shall be hence- 
forth an utter stranger and an outcast; that he 
will never leave him a shilling in his will, and 
the settlements of the eountess are so, arranged 
that, however much she might wish it, she will 
never have it in her power to leave Mr. Edward 
a shilling, so that there he is—a beggar for 
life, for Lord Athlone hates him, and all of this 
is just because he was such a simpleton as to 
quarrel about a pack of miserable peasants like 
your friends.” 

“My friends, Miss Godfrey,” replied Aileen, 
with flashing eyes, “ have human souls as dear 
in the sight of Heaven as any lordlings., Our 
love is.as strong,and pure, our sufferings are as 
deep and xealas any princes of the blood royal, 
and so please don’t cali us miserable peasants. 
None of us would oppress the wretched.” 

«No, but you won't pay your rents, and you 
shoot men from behind Se ail Not you, of 
course, poor child, but your people do. There, 
don’t ery; lam not a hard-hearted woman, but 
I-ean’t bear to think of what may betide Mr. 
Edward, who is the noblest-hearted young 
gentleman in Christendom if he is rather wild. 
Have you had your breakfast, Aileen ?”’ 

“No, Miss. Godfrey; I—I, wamt to get away 
from Galway ;,Il am not on good terms quite 
with my friends, and I want you to get me a 
place as—as a servant or something.” 

Her voice shook.and her. colour deepened. 
Miss Godfrey looked at her in surprise. 

“Good gracieus, Aileen! “Well, I suppose 
it’s the best thing you can. do. Yes, I will. re- 
commend you; to Lady, Cavendish Fox as 
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assistant seamstress. You ¢an’ do plain sewing, 
can’t you ?” 

“ Oh,’ yes,” said Aileen. 

** And you will have to take the children out 
in the parks; it’sin London. Lady Fox always 


asks me'to recommend her people of that sort.; 


But stay, you are fat too ptetty,®Aileen, to be 
allowed to wander alone in the London parks. 
Now I think of it, you would do better as a 
sewing girl with the ol@ Misses Peppercorn. 
They are rich old maiden ladies of first-rate 
family ; sisters of the late Lora Hammersmith, 
and aunts of the present one. They are very 
precise, and never allow their younger de- 
pendents to go even of an errand alone; they 
never allow a male créature inside their doors, 
and they would not speak to a than, except the 
vicar and their own old gardener, for the world. 
Ob, you would be well guarded there, and all 
the foolish notions knocked out of your head. 
Yes, yes, Misses Peppercorn’s is the place; they 
live in an ol house surrounded by a hich- 
walled garden on Blackheath; it was left to 
them by theif brothe?; the late lord: ‘They 
will give you fifteen pounds and yout board. I 
will write you a letter'of reeommendation, and 
you shall go and stay for a weck with my sister, 
who lives.at Greenwich close by, and‘kéeps'a 
little respectable stationet’s shop, and if you re- 
main'a few’ years with the Misses Peppereorn, 
most likely they will remember you im’ their 
will, and only think what a: first-clagsrecom- 
mendation it would be for fou if you could say 
you had lived with them ten yeits. Oh, yes, 
they have, I will admit, nasty spiteful tempers, 
but all that is good disvipline for @ young git] 
like you. Come, sit down and make a good 
breakfast; you look half famished,”’ 





CHAPTER XIVv. 


Stie’d a rose in her Vonnet, 
And oh sne looked sweet 
As the little pink flower 
That grows m the wheat, 


Ir'the prospect of futare slavery with ‘the an- 
cient and ill-tempered Misses Peppercorn was 
not exactly exhilarating, at least, the sight of 
breakfast was to poor famishing Aileen. Miss 
Godfrey made her take off her bonnet’and cloak, 
and sit down to the table. 

The fragrant coffee, the white bread, and 
fresh butter and the hot rashers whieh a ser- 
vant brought in were all delicious, and Aileen 
partook of all with appetite. When the meal 
was over Miss Godfrey made some inquiries re- 
specting Aileen’s wardrobe. She shook her 
head when she heard how scantily it was sup- 
plied. 

I shall have tolénd you five pounds,” the 
good-hearted woman said, “and you most just 
pay me when you can. It won't cost. half to 
take you to London, and then you must havea 
respecitable.gown before you present yourself to 
the Misses Peppercorn.” 

“You are very goof,’’ said Aileen, “and 
Heaven will bless you for your/goodness.” 

“And for your journey,” cdntinued Miss 
Godfrey, “it will be cheaper for you to travel 
furtner down than to Athenty'im a conveyance 
from Clondell; if you are two days longer on 
the journey and ¢an save a pownd, how much 
better that will be. Peter Maguire is’ a restless 
creature, but he is one of your old friends, and 
he is now employed to drive the ‘niail ‘c#rt to 
Loughrea, twenty milés nearer Dublin than 
Athenry. There at Loughrés you can take the 
train for Dublin. 1 will write full “@itéctions in 
a book which I will give you.” 

Miss Godfrey was a brisk'and bustling petson ; 
before the afternoon set in she had made 
arrangements for the carrying out of her ‘plan. 
She had sent to Peter Maguire, who was a 
brother of the vengeful Patrick, but'who enjoyed 
the post of mail cart driver between Clondell 
and Loughrea. 

Miss Godfrey would not allow Aileen 'to see 
the countess; she was so much afraid lest ‘the 
fanciful lady should desire to keep the beautifal 


girl about her, and she was most anxious, as ‘sie | 








taid to herself, “to keep her out of harm’s 
Way.” 

Lord Athlone had not the remotest idea that 
the girl was im the castle, and so tie morning 
passed and the bleak, bitier afternoon waned. 
Aileen sat dreaming by the bright warm fire in 
Miss Godfrey’s sitting-room. Hitherto in her 
active, hard-working life she had had but little 
time to dream, yet by nature she was a dreamer, 
this girl with a soul fall of quaint conceits and 
poetic fancies, and the desolation of her lonely 
lot, the bleak prospect of spending the sweetest 
and fairest years of her youth in a house of 
bondage under the'severe rule of those terrible 
old single ladies, the Misses Peppercorn, of 
Blackheath, did not appal her or prevent her 
from indulging in sundry hopes and gay, bright 
anticipations for her future. All at once she 
was roused from her reverie. Miss Godfrey 
stood before her. 

“It’s time you were stirring, Aileen,” she 
said; “the gentlemen will be in from taeir 
shooting in the covers in about half-an-hour— 
Lord Athlone and some of his gnests—and they 
may some of them eross this yard and even come 
to my window and lookin. Lord Athlone is a 
nobleman who does. not stand on ceremony with 
his inferiors ; he is not half as true a gentleman 
as poor Mr. Edward. I want you to get your 
things together, for im less than ten minutes the 
mail cart will be here, and you know you have 
to drive with’ Maguire to Loughréa, and you 
won't reach that place till nine o’clock to-night. 
Wrap up well; see, I will lend you this jacket ; 
it’s lined with flannel. Iwill give it to you— 
indeed, and just come into my bed-chamber, 
which is above this room, and wash ‘your hands 


| and face with warm water, and upstairs I have 


a little gas stove alight, on which [ have boiled 
a kettle. I mean to make you take some port 
wine negus -before you start on your cold 
journey over the mountains. I don’t like the 
under servants to suppose that I ever take any- 
thing warm in the day. Bless you, they would 
¢all it brandy as’ soon as‘ look at: you.” 

Aileen could not help laughing. Miss Godfrey 
was an odd old. person, but as kind as she was 
strict and prejudiced. Aileeh washed her 
hands and face, drank the port wine necus, and 
came down the winding stairs—Miss Godfrey's 
apartments were situated in a short narrow 
turret in the castle yard—and then she went out 
into the biting, bleak air, for she saw Magnire 
in the yard standing up in his cart and beating 
his arms across his chest to warm himself. He 
was a Wity, thin tan, with a long nose, the tip 
of whith the cold had reddened, Aileen thought, 
but in reality it was something a little stronger 
than even the cold of that bleak mountain 
land. 

**Good-bye,. my dear,” said Miss Godfrey, 
Kissing Aileen, “ keep up your spirits, and here’s 
the note for the Misses Peppercorn, and in this 
purse are five sovereigns, which you ate to pay 
me when you cain do so easily, and not a day be- 
fore, iny dear—not a day before. Is your cloak 
warm énditeh ? Wrap it well about you. Good- 
bye, Heaven bless'you.” 

In ten minutes from that time Aileen was 
driving along the bleak country road towards 
Loughrea, which place being nearer to Dublin 
by twenty miles than Athenry, the journey 
would cost about two shillings less. It was to 
save this two shillings that Miss Godfrey had 
sent poor Aileen this bleak seven tiles drive 
amid the mountains. 

The north wind blew right in her face, and 
she shivered. * Not altogether with cold; there 
was a presentiment of evil in her mind; it 
sprang up the moment she found herself whirl- 
ing along in the mail cart by the side of 
Maguire. 

She was not afraid of him. Oh, no, he was 
tarred with the same brush as his brother 
Patrick'and' all the peasant population of the 
district. 
of paying rent; he regarded the landlords as 
tyrants and their agents as fiends, but he was 
an honest man, and he would not have injured 
ah tnbrdtected woman to save his life. 

Nevertheless, a sense of danger—of terrible 


e : : . } 
He did not believe in the expediency | 


impending danger—hung over poor Aileen, like 
the ‘black thundercloud which portends a 
storm. 

“That miserable two shillings!’ she said to 
herself: “I shall perhaps have to spend them 
in doctor’s stuff to cure the cold which I feel 
coming in my throat. Ah ! this bleak wind.’ 

On, on-vent the trap. The road was rough, 
and in many places the snow was so deep that 
Ma¢uire had to get down and lead his strong 
little ¢ob. 

“Tt was really too cold to talk,” the mail- 
driver said; and he had his woollen comforter 
tied over his mouth. 

High up in distant Heaven was the pale out- 
line of the wintty moon. Aileen glanced towards 
it with vague, strange, mysterious feelings. How 
far off, and yet at times how near she seems! 
Now she seems like a signet which winter has 
set in the sky. 

Maguire climbed into his cart again, and the 
cart went on more swiftly. The bleak, creat 
mountains seemed to recoil and then advance as 
the trap drove on. Whole tracts of desolate bog 
lay on either side. 

* On, it’s a bleak eounthry efttirely,” said Ma- 
cuire at last. .“ And it’s lucky von are, Aileen, 
sora, to be laving it for England. Sure, there 
they have meat with their puddings every day, 
and warm shoes to their feet; and it’s marry.a 
gentleman you will, as sure as the boys will get 
tipsy at next Athenry Fair !” 

At that moment.there was an awful jolt. The 
trap bounded up. Aileen’ erasped the’ railing 
frantically, or the shock would have thrown her 
into the road. And then Peter Maguire began 
to swear most horribly. But all the oaths that 
were ever uttered by wicked men could not mend 
the mischief that had occurred. 

The right wheel had come completely off the 
cart; the little vehicle dropped down in a hope- 
less and dejected fashion. Aileen got ont and 
stood in dismay in the road. 

* Tt’s ould Nick himself is in this road !’’ cried 
poor Peter. “It was only last week the harness 
broke all to pieces just about here in my hand, 
and I bad to do what I must do now, acushla, 
and that’s just mount the cob and take the mail- 
bag in front of me and ride like fury into 
Loughrea. We've come just ten miles. ‘That’s 
half the way. Now, what in the name of 
patience and bad roads will I be after doing 
with you, my colleen? It’s ten miles either 
way, and night’s come on. Praise be to the 
saints there’s the moonlight now coming on too 
quite bright! What will you do at all, at all, 
Aileen, my honey? If I put you on my horse 
and walked beside ye, we wouldn’t reach Lough- 
rea till three good hours aftér my tithe, and I 
should lose my place, and the children would 
starve !” 

«The children shall not starve through me,” 
said Aileen, bravely. “I am strong, and can 
walk.” 

“Not ten miles at night, Aileen, acushla !” 
cried Peter. “No, look you here, my honey. 
About two miles further up this road you'll 
come to a grim-looking sign-post. It stands at 
eross-roads. Now, take the narrow lane by the 
side of-an old barn and a house in ruins that 
stands there. It’s the ruins of a farm that was 
burnt down ten years ago. Go along that lane 
between the high hedges, and then you'll see a 
light gleaming. There’s a publie-house up that 
lane. It’s nota nice place, and I can’t say my- 
self that they are nice people that keep it. Bat 
for all that they will give you a cup of tay and 
a@ bit of salt mackerel maybe, and a bit of bread 
to-night and again in the morning, and you 
ought to have daylight, acushla, to walk across 
the hills into Loughrea. It’s a good ten miles 
from here, and if we have a showstorm, it’s 
perish’you would, my honey. So you had best 
go on as I tell you, Aileen, agra. The name of 
the little inn is “The Traveller's Joy.’ You 
lean’t miss it. It's the only inn between thisand 
| the next village of Ballyglan. Now, Aileen, it’s 
| sorry I am you should be put to such straights, 
| acushla machree, but whatam I to do for you, 
at all, at all, when the mail-bags is bound to be 
jat Lowghrea before nine o'clock this night, or I 
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lose my place? And now it’s past seven, and if 
I walked the horse with you on his back, we 
could not do it in the time, I’m certain sure.” 

“ Don’t think of it, Peter Maguire,” Aileen 
answered quickly. “Iwill goon. Let me just 
take my littie bag with my night-clothes and 
my hair-brush out of the heavy bag which con- 
tains all I possess in the world; and will you 
have the goodness to leave that at the cloak- 
room at the station at Loughrea. I don’t know 
how I would walk ten miles with all that load 
to carry !” 

These arrangements being complete, Maguire 
mounted the horse, slung before him the mail- 
bag and Aileen’s basket, and trotted off with 
many blessings and saints defend you on his 
lips, and Aileen was left alone in the snowy 
mountain road. 

She walked very briskly, for she was cold, and 
glad of this opportunity of warming her be- 
numbed feet, and in about three-quarters of an 
hour she reached the sign-post which stood like 
some grim ghost at the place near the old barn 
and the ruined house. 

The moon was shining brightly now, and cast 
a halo on the weird desolation of the scene. The 
mountains were grouped around, the roads rose 
in steep paths, clambering along their ragged 
sides, or else sloped down deeply into the valleys. 
There were no trees, save here and there clusters 
of swarthy firs, all whitened with snow ; the 
ruined house, windowless and doorless, seemed 
like the haunt of evil spirits. 

“Shall I go onand walk the eight miles? or 
shall I go towards ‘The Traveller's Joy’ and 
ask for my night’s lodging ? Iam tired, and I 
know by the wind that a snow-storm will over- 
take me before I am far on my way. I have my 
five sovereigns safe in my breast, and my five 
shillings are in my pocket. Yes, I will goon 
and stay at this inn. What have I to fear ?” 

She went on along the lane between the 
hedges. All at once a raven flew out of the 
ruined house. The bird of ill-omen hovered 
over the head of Aileen, and croaked dis- 
mally. 

“’Tis a sure sign of death, our country people 
say,” he girl said to herself, with a shudder. 
“What can it mean? Had I better go on? 
Mayhap I will meet with evil strangers on the 
road to-night and be murdered. No, I will go 
on to the inn.” 

She soon reachedit. It was a villanous-look- 
ing place, with broken windows and a creaking 
sign-boad. 

There was a bright light in the window to 
the right. Aileen entered the threshold. A 
female voice cried : 

** What do you want ?” 

She entered the room where the light was, 
and at the sight she saw she shrank back in a 
horror like the fear of death. 


(To be Continued.) 








NOVEL RACE FOR A PIECE OF LAND 
IN AMERICA, 





A sHorT time since two Americans quitted 
Minneapolis by the same train for a district near 
Sioux Falls. Their object was identical—they 
were rival claimants to a piece of land; andeach 
held a deed of such a nature that the first 
recorded would entitle the holder to permanent 
possession. It was accordingly expeeted by 
those who were watching the contest that when 
the train containing the pair of would-be land- 
owners reached its destination there would be a 
sharp run for the Government agent’s office. In 
this, however, they were disappointed, one of the 
parties to the contract being a much cleverer 
man than his friends had suspected. 

As the carriages approached the city, this 
worthy, moving from one carriage to another, 
suddenly jumped upon the engine, and, slipping 
the coupling that connected it with its load, left 
the train to take care of itself, and dashed into 
the station. In vain was it attempted to dislodge 
him, he held on until the town was reached, 





when, sliding off the locomotive, he made a 


dash for the office, recorded his title, and | be 


entered upon his property, while his rival was 
waiting in the train on the line discomfited and 
outmanceuvred. 








A MODEL YOUNG MAN. 





Turrx old gentlemen are sitting round a table 
on a steamboat, waiting to get another party to 
a game of cards. Presently they espy a nice- 
looking young fellow. One ofthe party goes up 
to him and says: 

* Pardon me, young man, we want somebody 
in a game of cards ; would be happy to have you 
with us.” 

“Thanks, I never play at cards.” 

“ Take a drink with us ?” 

«Thanks, I never drink.” 

“ Well, have a cigar ?” 

«Thanks, I never smoke.” 

“Eh! Now I rather like that ina young man. 
Come into the cabin and I'll introduce you to 
my wife and daughters.” 

« Thanks,” said that demure young man, “I 
shall never marry.” 





THE FORCED MARRIAGE; 
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JEW AND GENTILE. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


On the doctor’s return Saunders or Edward 
Aveling continued his narrative : 

“ Under the name which had been fixed upon 
me here I proposed leaving the hospital this 
morning, for I felt that it would neither be safe 
nor honourable to remain here longer. I came 
to this room to take leave of you, but finding 
you absent, I seated myself behind that screen 
to await your coming. While there, visitors 
came into the room. Mark Upton’s voice I re- 
cognised, and fearing that if I came forth to 
quit the room he would also recognise me, I 
remained, and so discovered that the sweet 
Sister Felicia whose hand has soothed and sup- 
ported me was the wife whom I took in anger 
and whose innocent life I have embittered be- 
yond remedy. 

**T have now told my story, Doctor Anderson. 
Tf it needs confirmation call Mrs. Markham ; send 
for Mark Upton, establish my identity by any 
means you will, then give me uptothelaw. I 
court punishment ; I will no longer fly from jus- 
tice ; I will not act the part of a hypocrite. What 
Iam Iam; what I would be I cannot attain unless 
I have first been purified by punishment.” 

Another silence of painful duration followed 
these words. Doctor Anderson had long since 
been convinced of the truthof the convalescent’s 
story, as also had the superintendent, who re- 
entered the room in time to hear it, but it was 
so strange, so startling, that for a time they 
could not accommodate themselves to the sudden 
revelation. The physician mechanically arose 
and rang the bell. 

*« Send Mrs. Markham, the nurse in the middle 
ward, here,” he said to the servant who answered 
his call. 

It was not many moments before the ex-house- 
keeper entered the room. As her duties in the 
hospital were onerous, and quite distinct from 
those of Sister Felicia, she had never met, never 
seen, the patients in the other departments; 
consequently she had never before beheld the 
person whom she now found in the room with 
her superiors. 

She merely glanced at him as she passed to 
present herself before the physician, but there 
seemed to be something in his face which at- 
tracted her, for she glanced at him again before 





turning to hear what the doctor’s message might 


“Mrs. Markham,” the latter said, “this gen- 
tleman and I were talking about certain matters 
concerning your old home at Ashurst. He 
claims to be a relative of your former employer. 
Have you evgr seen him before ?” 

Mrs. Markham, thus interrogated, turned 
again towards the person alluded to, and after 
scanning his features for a moment, replied : 

“It is plain enough to see that he is an Aveling. 
If it were not for——” 

She stopped suddenly. 

« If it were not for what. ?’ queried the 
physician. 

“If it were not that my master, young Mr. 
Ed’ard, was dead, I should say-———” 

And again the woman stopped and seemed to 
complete the sentence in thought. 

“Go on, Mrs. Markham,” said the doctor. 
* Finish what you were about saying. If your 
young master were not dead, what is it you 
would think? ” 

“TI would think, sir, that this gentleman 
might be he. Yet this one is much older, and 
Mr. Ed’ard’s hair hadn’ta grey thread in it. 
It might be his elder brother, if he ever had 
one, but I don’t see— Pshaw! whatasimpleton 
IT am to think of such athing! Of course it can’t 
be Mr. Ed’ard himself, for we all know what 
became of him.” 

«Then you don’t know me, Mrs. Markham ?” 
said the person under inspection. 

The woman started to her feet. 

“« That’s his voice !” she exclaimed, looking in 
bewilderment from the doctor to his patient. 
«Them’s just his own tones, and now that he 
speaks and smiles he don’t look so old, but he 
does look more like Mr. Ed’ard himself! If it 
wasn’t for the grey hair, now—but la! sir,” she 
added, turning again to Doctor Anderson, “I’m 
talking nonsense again! To be sure Mr. 
Ed’ard’s bones weren’t found, but nobody doubts 
where they are.” 

«“‘ What if they where never where you think 
they are, Mrs. kham? What if Mr. Edward 
ran away from Ashurst when it was burning 
and came here, and we have ever since that time 
kept him and his secret ; what then ?” 

** Why, then,” said the woman, dropping into 
a chair and looking about her in w half dazed 
manner—* Why, then I should say that the 
Lord had helped you to outwit us all. Mr. 
Ed’ard not dead ?” she murmured to herself, 
finding it hard to realise the full import of what 
the doctor hadsaid. ‘“ Mr. Ed’ard alive all the 
while, and Mr. Mark playing havoc with every- 
thing at Ashurst? If this is truae——” 

For the third time Mrs. Markham stopped and 
looked searchingly into the face before her. 
The half smile which lighted Aveling’s coun- 
tenance at that moment seemed to disperse the 
lines which anxiety and illness had made, and to 
the woman’s eyes her dead master seemed 
suddenly brought before her in living guise. 

“Itis Mr. Ed’ard himself!” she cried, spring- 
ing to her feet again and seizing the young 
man’s hand. ‘I don’t believe he or any of you 
would care to play any puzzling game on an old 
woman like me. This is Mr. Ed’ard himself 
and no mistake!’’ and wringing the hand of her 
recovered master, tears of genuine thankfulness 
and joy ran down her furrowed cheeks. 

This recognition removed any lingering doubts 
which might have remained in the minds of the 
spectators of the scene. Doctor Anderson and 
the superintendent both shook Aveling heartily 
by the hand and congratulated him upon his 
return to life and to his own identity ; but when, 
in the excess of their satisfaction, allusion was 
made to hisreturn to Ashurst a cloud gathered 
upon the convalescent’s brow. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ will you bear with 
my presence awhile longer? Ihave a duty to 
fulfil before I leave Theobald’s.” 

“* My dear sir,” responded the doctor, “don’t 
fancy that we are anxious to get rid of you.” 

“Tam a criminal,” continued Aveling, “an 
offender against the law of the land.” 

‘Let that pass, my dear sir,” responded the 
superintendent. “ That matter, though aserious 
one, may not prove so overwhelming as you 
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imagine. Undoubtedly Mark Upton will do his ! dignity, and Aveling thought her saw her lip 
utmost to disgrace you when he discovers that | curl with the slightest perceptible sign of towards the door. 


you escaped the death which he now fancies 
overtook you, but——” 

“I feel that I merit every ignominy which 
can be put upon me,” interrupted Aveling. 
“ My conduct to that poor, long-suffering young 
girl whom I have involved in my disgrace makes 
me willing to accept it.” 

** You are all the more worthy of pardon since 
you feel your disgrace so keenly,” said the 
physician, gravely. ‘‘ Look upon me as upon @ 
friend whom you may implicitly trust, and let 
me assure you that the world has need of per- 
sons like you, who having drank the cup of 
profligacy to its bitter dregs, turn in disgust 
from the deadly draught, and eager to atone for 
the past, seek to succour and to save those who 
may be similarly tempic? and endangered.” 

Aveling wrung the hand of his kind companion 
and a moment later said : 

“TI feel that not a moment is to be lost. My 
cowardly delay has already been criminal. A 
noble purpose has wonderfully invigorated both 
body and mind. Let me see Sister Felicia for 
a few moments and then I will return to Ash- 
urst.”” 

Edward Aveling, a few moments later, stood 
alone in the presence of the sweet-faced nurse, 
into whose clear, sad eyes he scarcely dared 
look, so deeply did he feel the injury he had 
done her. 

“Sister Felicia,” he said, almost tempted to 
bend the knee before this saint-like / swan 
“ Sister Felicia, do you know me ?” 

« Yes,” she said, calmly, as much to his sur- 
prise as though she had suddenly developed 
angelic wings and vanished from his sight. 

“Yes, I know you,” she repeated, looking with 
calm, clear-eyed steadiness into his face. ‘“ You 
are Edward Aveling, who once stood with me at 
the altar and solemnly promised to love and pro- 
tect me.” 

Yhe man bnried his face in his hands and 
groaned aloud. 

“T did not know you,” Sister Felicia con- 
tinued, “ until last night, when, as I lay think- 
ing on my life, both past, present and to come, 
a great enigma was suddenly solved, and in your 
face, which had so frequently perplexed me with 
its faintly remembered look, I recognised that 
of the master of Ashurst, and then F knew why 
it was that when I rushed through those burn- 
ing rooms upon that dreadful night I found the 
outer door of the house open, and why your room, 
of which I caught one terribie glimpse, was 
empty. Then, too, I had no difficulty in guess- 
ing why the man Saunders seemed abandoned 
by the people who were supposed to have 
brought him here, for I knew that another than 
he had been brought back that self-same night 
upon which Ashurst was burnt. Yes, Edward 
Aveling, I know you!” 

She spoke so calmly, so dispassionately, she 
repeated her recognition so distinctly, that Ave- 
ling was almost staggered. It was some time 
before he could command himself sufficiently to 
speak, 

“ Can you ever forgive me >” he at last broke 
out; “you who have done so much for me when 
— , 

She reached out her hand with a commanding 
movement and stopped him. 

“It is needless for you to speak of what I 
may have done for you,” she said. “I would 
a: done the same for any suffering fellow- 

ing.” 

Again Aveling groaned, for, somehow, this 
last declaration was inexpressibly painful to him. 
He had dimly hoped that the same feeling which 
filled his own breast might be reflected in that 
of “Sister Felicia,” but her cold, calm reply 
utterly annihilated that hope. 

“TI know I merit your utter scorn and loath- 
ing,” he again broke forth. ‘“ Never did a man 
so selfishly neglect and ill-treat a woman as I 
have you, but before Heaven, Sister Felicia, I 
am not the wretch you think me. I will not try 
to excuse aught that I have knowingly done, but 
the crime I committed in marrying you was done 
in ignorance.” 


Sister Felicia drew herself up with gentle 


scorn. | 

“Ignorant, perhaps, of the crime for which 
you might one day be arraigned before a human 
tribunal,” she said, “ but altogether cognizant 
of the crime for which God might arraign you in | 
having accepted the sacrifice I was forced to 
make.” 

“You are right, Sister Felicia. I deny 
nothing ; I plead nothing in extenuation. I too. 
bitterly remember my cruelty, my harsh words, 
when you came to Ashurst; my inhuman com 
mands, my hatred, my systematic tyranny. I 
; remember it all now more vividly than you can 
| do yourself.” 
| “I might forget it all. I might even pardon 
| it all,” she cried, bitterly, “‘ had you not this very 
' morning added to your cruelty by leaving me to 
| bear alone the greatest injury I have ever yet 
| sustained ; for did you not remain hidden behind 
| yonder screen when Mark Upton, after humili- 
ating me to the very dust, added to the sum of 
his villany by accusing me of being that which 
you know I never was? Why did you remain 
silent and let this slander go uncontradicted ? 
Had you been a man of honour you would have 
risen from your very grave to refute so base a 
calumny, After all you have done, after all you 
have made me suffer, I repeat I might have been 
able to forgive all else, but this last cruelty I 
cannot forget !” 

**Sister Felicia! Rachael!” Aveling cried, “I 
could not! I made repeated attempts to rise 
to refute, by my presence and by my voice, Mark 
Upton’s accusations, but the sudden revelation 
which his visit caused took away my strength 
and speech. Had I been really dead I could not 
have been more powerless.” Then he quickly 
added : 

“But it is not too late! Go with me to 
Ashurst.- Appear with me before Mark Upton, 
and I will abundantly vindicate your truth.” 

* Never!” she cried, stepping proudly back, 
while her great lustrous eyes flashed with indig- 
nant refusal. ‘‘ My foot shall never again cross 
the threshold of that house where I have 
endured so much contumely, yes, worse, where 
I was left by the man who had sworn to protect 
me, and who cared not if I became the victim of 
his base cousin’s unholy persecutions !”” 

Aveling sprang forward and laid his hand on 
Sister Felicia’s arm. 

“Tell me,” he g: , “have I been guilty 
of this also? Did [abandon my unhappy wife 
to the base designs of Upton ?” 

She drew away from his hand. 

“Does this surprise you?” she coldly said. 
‘Had you known of it at the time would you 
not have thought it a small thing for a despised 
Jewess to be subjected to such insults ?” 

“Ah, Sister Felicia,” Aveling groaned, “I 
bow beneath your scorn. Itis just. Speak on. 
Upbraid meas you will. I deserve it all and 
more. I would make you reparation were such 
a thing possible; but your just scorn puts it 
beyond my reach, and thereby you secure your 
full revenge!” 

«Revenge ?” she returned, in a softer mood. 
« Does not the Lord of both Jew and Gentile say 
‘Vengeance is mine;I will repay?’ No, no, 
Edward Aveling! I have no wisn to inflict upon 
you the suffering which I have endured. I trust 
that I have emerged from misfortune. Hence- 
forth it shall be my aim to lessen its dark shadow 
by forgetfulness. Therefore, let us part now, 
and, for the sake of both, let us hope that in the 
future, as in the days gone by, we may never 
cross each other’s path.” 

Again Aveling groaned. 

« Your every word stabs me to the heart!’ he 
said. ‘* Would there were some penance you 
might inflict upon me !” 

“Were I seeking that revenge of which you 
spoke a moment ago,” replied Sister Felicia, “I 

would impose thought as the penance you ask ; 
but since such is not my aim, I will bid you act. 
Atone for the evil you have done by self-sacrifice. 
Pride and selfishness have made you cowardly, 
and until they are trampled under foot you are 





She turned from him as she spoke and moved 


“Sister Felicia!” he cried, springing after her 
and again laying his hand upon her arm. “ Do 
not let us part thus! Say that we may meet 
again when I have accomplished the penance you 
have imposed! May I not——” 

She interrupted him. 

«The penance I have imposed will never be 
finished—it will never be accomplished,” she 
solemnly said. “ It is a duty which lifedemands 
and which life alone limits !”’ 

She once more drew away from Aveling’s 

detaining hand. 
“May I never see you again?” he stlil 
pleaded. “ Will you not finish the work you have 
begun in me?” He lowered his voice to an 
impassioned whisper. ‘‘ Will you not at this late 
day accept a renewal of the vows I made at the 
altar ?” 


She turned upon him almost in fury, for not 
even her saintly temper could brook this un- 
timely allusion to the galling past. 

«How dare you name that desecrated altar ?” 
she cried. ‘“ What right have you toremind me 
of what 1 have already told you it shall be the 
aim of my life to forget? I have schooled myself 
to endure much, but there are allusions which I 
will not patiently bear! Yet forgive me !” she 
added a moment later, turning, ere she left the 
room, and looking back upon the crushed 
Aveling with a little less aversion. “In my 
anger I have spoken more harshly thanone ought 
who has pledged her life to good works. You 
have asked my forgiveness ; I grant it. Takeit 
and go!” 

She reached her hand towards him in dis- 
missal, and a moment later disappeared. Edward 
Aveling stood for a while as if incapable of 
movement. What a wild mental torture had 
swept over him! Howit had uprooted the very 
foundations of his life! How bleak and bare it 
had left his existence! 

What should hedo? Do? Hewas bound by 
every duty, either human or divine, to act—not 
to stand there supine or transfixed. Half of his 
life had been misspent; he could not too soon 
begin the work of reparation. What if there 
were in the depths of his heart a wound which 
might never be healed ? 

He deserved that constant reminder of his 
cruelty, of his injustice, of his folly. He 
would not seek to cure that bleeding wound. 
He would bear it about with him to the end of 
his life as penitents often wore the chafing sack- 
cloth, or the cross whose iron points were every 
day pressed closer and closer to the bleeding 
heart. 

He started at last from this bitter reverie, and, 
without further delay, prepared to return to 
Ashurst. The genial voice of Dr. Anderson 
arrested him ere he left the house. 

“T shall claim the privilege of accompanying 
you, Mr. Aveling,” he said. ‘You are bolder 
in spirit than strong in body, and should Upton 
be possessed by the same impulses which some- 
times hold him, I would not answer for your 
safety in facing him. He has looked upon 
Ashurst as his own too long for him to give itup 
without resistance.” 

“Resistance will not avail him much,” 

replied Aveling, indifferently, as the two gentle- 
men turned their faces towards the neighbouring 
estate. 
The walk, though not a long one, was fraught 
with many exciting associations to Aveling, so 
he was not sorry when the blackened gables and 
crumbling walls of his father’s house loomed up 
before him. 

A carriage stood at the door, into which a 
gentleman was stepping just as Dr. Anderson 
and Aveling reached the spot. The physician 
recognised the lawyer who had accompanied 
Upton that morning to the hospital. 

“I must detain you a moment, Mr. 
Hargraves,” he said. ‘Since you left Theo- 
bald’s this morning I have been put into 
possession of certain information which I am 
bound to communicate to you and Mr. 
Upton.” 

The lawyer looked at his watch and hesitated, 








still the slave of evil passions.” 





but there was something in the physician’s 
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steady manner which insured obedience ; so» 
with evident reluctance, the lawyer;closed: the 
carriage door and followed the two gentlemen 
into the house. 

How well Aveling remembered the room into 
which they were ushered—that same morning- 
room in which he had so harshly received the 
helpless young Jewess! Every article of furni- 
ture seemed to speak of her ; and so. tender was 
his conscience towards. her now that they, all 
appeared to reproach him for his cruel con- 
duct. 

«* Gentlemen,” said the lawyer, vainly striving 
to conceal some secret irritation of his own, “I 
greatly doubt if Mr. Upten will see you this 
morning. He just dismissed me with less cour- 
tesy than my, services demanded, so. L assure you 
I do. not think he will receive other visitors. 
Sudden, news from town-——” 

The lawyer was interrupted and his words 
disproved by the. sudden entrance of the map of 
whom be was speaking. He came into the room 
with a loud, brusque, manner quite different 
from.his usual soft, cat-like approach. His face 
was. flushed, as if with wine or anger, and his 
voice, when he spoke, was harsh and inflated. 

“Hal’ he. said, when he reeognised Dr, 
Anderson, for towards Aveling he merely threw 
a casual, indifferent glance. “To. what am I 
indebted forthis prompt return of my morning’s 
call.?”” 

“ Toavery providential circumstance,” replied 
the physician, “‘ You, made, certain agsertions.a, 
few hours ago. which I feel;myself bound to dis- 
prove. They relate to a lady under my charg, 
called ‘ Sister Felicia.’ ” 

*« Sister, Felicia!’”’ Upton broke out, con- 
temptuously... ‘‘ Call her rather-——” 

A vile epithet fell from his lips, but before 
the last syllatle. was uttered Aveling sprang 
upon. him, seized him by the throat, and bore 
him to the floor. And Mark: Upton, looking up 
inte the eyes which glared so. fiercely into his 
own, Tecognised the same face and the same arm 
which, two. years before, had. blazed upon him 
and felled him beside. John Ayeling’s chair. 

“Villain! do you know me?” demanded 
Aveling, in an unsteady voice, as, still holding 
Mark Upton to the door, he bent over him with 
intense indignation depicted upon every feature. 
“Answer! Do you.know me?” 

If the recognition had not been made under 
such circumstances it ;is probable that Upton’s 
wily nature would have. called some subterfuge 
to his aid, and he would .haye loudly denounced 
his. assailant as animpostor; but. for once he was 
betrayed into honesty by fear. So when Aveling 
again repeated his angry query, emphasising it 
at the same time by a firmer grip upon his 
throat, the other gasped; 

“Yes, yes, I know you; You are Edward 
Aveling suddenly come: to life!” 

“Suddenly returned from the grave where. I 
neyer lay,” rejoined Aveling, releasing his hold, 
and standing erect, ‘“ The term of your perfidy 
is ended, Mark. Upton! You have played a deep 
game, and.lost.. Henceforth there will be no 
truce between us.” 

Upton staggered to his feet, and with his hand 
pressed upon his forehead, as though he were 
uncertain whether he slept or waked, looked 
apprehensively upon his cousin, as if he thonght 
that a ghost bad suddenly appeared before, him. 
If he had himself been transported to the realms 
of spirits he could not bave looked about him 





“ Where did you come from?’ he at Jength 
ejaculated, wuen he had recovered. sufficient 
breath to do so. 

“You may well ask,” replied Aveling,, who by 





coveted? You were too bold in your yillany, 
Mark. , You counted too securely upon my un- 
consciousness, and you also counted too certainly 
npon my helplessness, when. Ashurst was 
destroyed. I was strong enough and sane 
enough to make my, escape; so I have now 
returned to claim my own, to dispossess you, and 
to refute the slanderous charges you have dared 
utter against one who is entirely innocent. and 
pure.” 

This speech was of ‘sufficient length to give 
Upton time to recover somewhat from his sur- 
prise, and to suddenly jump at his only chance 
of justifying himself. 

“Ah? he said, with a malicious smile. 
“There are other things you must also claim. 
There are certain illegal acts which have lately 
come to light. Perhaps. when you consider 
them you will wish that you had preserved the 
incognito you have keen pleased to maintain for 
so long.” 

I understand your taunt, Upton,” 
Aveling replied. It was- partly because of 
that to which you refer that 1 have returned. I 
am willing to submit to the punishment which 
my ill deeds merit. Your threat does notstartle 
me.” 

Upton felt that he was pressed ‘beyond his 
power of recovery. If he had not, under the 
influence of mental excitement and bodily fear, 
acknowledged that he recognised ‘his cousin, he 
might dispute his identity; for now that he 
looked at him more narrowly he noted ehanges 
upon which he might easily found a theory of 
imposture; but bis owm words: had robbed: him 
of that chance. ‘So, staring sullenly, dangerously 
at his cousin; he remained silent. 

Aveling, assuming those rights in his own 
house which ‘his return :warranted, seized the 
bell-rope and pulled it. smartly. 

“Tell all the servants in the house to come 
here instantly,’’ he said to Thomas, the man who 
answered his call. 


The servant looked. at the. speaker with open,. 


mouthed bewilderment. He. was;so stupefied 


that Aveling was obliged. to repeat. his come | 


mand. 

‘Assemble the household instantly,” he 
said. ‘ Yourcuriosity shall then be gratified,” 

The man mechanically withdrew, and a few 
moments later such of the domestics as Upton 
had retained came flocking anxiously and ner- 
vously into the room, 

In a few words their master explained to 
them the circumstances of his return, and of) his 
escape from the burning building where they, all 
supposed he had ‘miserably perished. , He con- 
cluded his brief narrative by commanding them 
to obey no orders but, his.own, intimating that 
a new regime would immediately be inangurated 


| at Ashurst. 





this time had resumed. his usual manner, | 
although his anger still burned fiercely against, | 


his walignant cousin. “I might make a long 
story out of my adventures. since you and I last 
spoke rationally together. It will be enough 
for me to ask if you remember how faithlessly 
you discharged, your duties of nurse when I lay 
helpless in taose chambers which are now a mass 
of ruins. Do you remember administering the 
medicines the doctor ordered, or did you pour 
them into the. fixe, so that, instead of growing 


better, I might quis life and leave you wnat you | prise. 


Upton listened to these words in silence, but 


| his compressed lips and suddenly  blood-shot 


eyes told how fierce was the mental excitement 
under which he laboured. . And, .indeed, so 


sudden a reversal of.foriune might weil have. 


staggered.a more righteous man.tnanhe. That 
morning he arose a provincial potentate; now 


| he was stripped of everything upon which, he 
had, prided himself. 


Worse. than tnat, he had 
been openly accused of practices which he could 
not, which he dared not, deny. There was 
another matter of which Edward Aveling wished 
to speak, so detaining the household a few 
moments longer, he said: 

“It is known to you all that.a la¢ry once came 
to this house bearing my name anu being con- 
sidered my wife. I did that lady an irreparable 
wrong. 1 would repair the.errox in devoting to 
her my whole life would she accept, such amends, 
but she feels herself too deeply gxieved to hold 
any intercourse with me or with. anyone con- 
nected with Ashurst. I make this avowal as an 
example to every member of, my household, for 
if anyone fails to. refute anything which, he may 
hear to her diseredit that person instantly quits 
my seryice. You may now go.” 

The servants, stunned as all had been. by this 
sudden return of their master, left the room 
without speaking, apparently incapable, through 
astonishment, of expressing either joy or sur- 
One man— Thomas — remained. 


looked toward his master as if there were some- 
thing he would say. 

« What is it, Thomas ?” Aveling demanded. 

“If you please, sir,’ answered the man, 
touching his forehead in token of respect, 
“‘what’s.to be done with the old woman in the 
north wing ?” 

“Of what and whom are you speaking?” 
asked Aveling, utterly ignorant of the other’s 


meaning, 

Thomas. looked toward Upton, who, rallying, 
replied viciously : 

“ He refers to the mother of Zaidee Picheron, 
who for several weeks has been sheltered by the 
roof beneath which her unhappy daughter 
should have found a home. She. died this 
morning. Thomas merely.wishes to know 
what disposition you will see fit to. make of her 
body.” 

Aveling flushed, partly with embarrassment, 
partly with anger at Upton’s unfeeling manner, 
but immediately recoyering himself he turned 
to the man, saying : 

* Let the poor woman’s remains be. treated 
with all. possible-respect. . Let.a; quiet funeral be 
appointed, and.see that everything is conducted 
as it should be.” 

Upton, with another smile of baffled: malice, 
left the, room. The lawyer, who. would. have 
accompanied him, seeming: to. consider this. the 
proper moment to express certain thoughts 
which were upon his mind, turned toward Ave- 

. Saying : 

“ Let.us congratulate yon, sir, upon your re- 
turn and upon the happy, change whieh, your 
;coming -will prove for Asburst.’? 

Aveling replied to this speech with a,cold ac- 
knowledgment, for he did not, like. the man’s 
prompt abandonment of his former client. Har- 
graves, unabashed, went on: 

“I think, sir, you, need give yourself no 
uneasiness respecting the threats Mr. ,.Upton 
made a few moments ago. Your two marriages 
can never be proved, for this Mrs. Picheron, just 
| before her death, crept tothe fireplace and burned 
the papers by.which alone you could be prose- 
euted.. The certificate of your second marriage is 
safe. Therefore——” 

“ Stop !” cried Aveling, turning ey at, the 
temptation which the man’s words held out to 





him. “I shall not shield myself by any, such 
| deception ; neither will I accept the base adyan- 
tage which your words imply. I shal]l notavoid 
ot shall rather seek—legal examination, and I 
will abide by its decision.” 

“Your. determination is a very honourable 
one, sir,” replied the. time-serying Hargraves. 
If I can be of any use to you, sir, 1 hope you 
will do, me the honour of commanding my 
services.” And taking his card from his breast 
pocket he tendered it to the returned master of 
Ashursts - 

Aveling coldly declined the, proffered bit of 
asteboard, and the man, subservient stil], took 
is leave with a low bow, which comprehended 

all, present. 

“Upon my word!” said the physician, when 
the gentlemen found themselves alone, “you 
have reinsteted yourself with less trouble tran 
Lexpected. I did not think that Upton would 
accept the inevitable so quietly.” 

« Depend upon it; we are not done with him 
yet,” responded Aveling. ‘I have not suffered 
through his means for nothing. I know him 
well enough to be on the look out for some fresh 
treachery. I have no. doubt he isalready plan- 
ning a fresh scheme of evil, hoping to still defeat 
and humiliate us.” 

“Why don’t you prosecute him ?” inquired 
the doctor, warmly. ‘*He has ‘done enough to 
make him liable to punishment. Such a crea- 
ture should not be allowed his liberty. He’ll do 
more harm than a dozen other criminals.” 

Aveling ‘shook his head. 

“His ill deeds will bring their own punish- 
ment,” he replied. 

It seemed as though these words were pro- 
phetic, for that mght Mark Upton swle 





cautiously away from Ashurst, and took the way 
to the quarry cabin, where of late he had seldom 


He | gone, for he dared not risk the respectability he 
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had suddenly assumed by further intercourse 
with Holmes, the escaped convict. 

This night, however, he’ had reccived'a '‘stm- 
mons which he had not dared di istegard. His 
face was paler than usual when Ke left the pre- 
cincts of Ashurst, and ‘his teeth were sé¢t in 
vengeful determination. 

With long, impatient’strides he measured the 
distance to the quarry, He‘was feverishly im- 
patient to meet Holmes, to concoct, with his aid, 
a fresh assault upon Aveling’s prosperity, but 
when he entered the dreary cabin he’ found it 
empty. 

‘9 his surprise and’ disgust Holmes'was not 
there. He struck a light and looked nervously 
abeut him. A slip of paper, fastened to’ the 
back of a,chair ‘by the broken ‘blade of -an‘/old 
poses: attracted his atteytion. He opened | 
it, and read 


“In's.all up withus two, Mark. When yon 
got.tich you. wanted to throw me over,and when 
I gob nabbed, as has just happened, I peached 
onger. Ourlaat venture hasiailed, I wouldn't 
have given. you this warning, if I hadn’t felt that 
I ougitt to have, a littlereyenge for the shabby 
way you've treated me; so when the blue-coats 
and: brass-buttons.came to Askunst,. remember 
that the invitation they'll give, youyou wonldn’t 
have got if it hadn’t been for me. I expect the 
judge will give me.a lifer ;, so. good-bye until we 
meet at Portland: }” 

Mark‘ Uptom «vas stacgerad. . .He:looked at 
the ‘moon and eursed it for shining so brightly. 
He glanced fattively across the cabin:to see: if 
other foot- -prints' ‘than his.own could be seen in 
the recently moistened soil. 

Tn ten minutes the'train would! dash into. the 
neighbourme:station. Thatotrain «ould bring 
the officers in search of him. Could heisecretly 
get into the: ttaim and fly nortinward while they 
were ‘searching ‘for him at:Asnurat? . dtwas a 
desperate chanee; but it was his onlpone. 

He left the quarry, and ¢liding. stedithily yet 
most rapidly along the covert ‘shadows, neared 
the stationjast as the traim wasleavimg it. He 
saw two men in officers’ umiformenquit the plat+ 
form, whilethe, still in the shade, was-unseen. : 

If he could catch the departing train he would 
be safe. "He: mnde ‘the effort. He snatched at 
thw hand-railas the trainidashedby.’ Hemissed 
his hold, slipped, fell! The: «merciless: wheels 
pasted over him, and the life which had wrought 
such evil to himself and:to others: was suddenly 
extinguished. 

* # * tt * 


"Two years passed,’ and’ over” Ashurst there 
reigned a peaceful, midsummer charm. -‘Ib/was 
Ashutst still, but not the Ashurst’ of former 
days, fer in place of the ‘blaekened mansion 
there now stood a lovely villa ‘whoee’ rose-em- 
bowered ‘windows, deep ole yetty and airy 
verandas bore no resemblance to the former 
stately, almost oppressive goat edifice. i 

The master, grave, grey, yet happy in resent 
joy and in‘ blissful “anticipation, went, from 
room to réom stiperintending certain arrange- 
niems which presaged an'eventof more than 
ordinary interest. 

The last two years. which had passed over 
Edward Aveling’s: head hed'bzen years of won- 
derfal worth to him, for-as hey came and went 
he had gained brilliant victories over that most 
stubborn of ail foes—self. He had vanquished 
that overweening pride ‘that had. led him into 
many a pitfall. ‘He “had conquered passions 
which were strong in the ‘death-grip they had 
upon tim. “He had eome forth from such noble 
struggles purified and exalted. 

He had nobly confessed the errors of his youth 
and had invited a‘ legal investigation, which, 
when conrpleted, resulted in his acquittal. “He 
spared no effort to undo the evil he had wrought, 
and towatds one person in particular ‘his heart 
reverted with the most poignant regret. 

For many months “Sister Felicia” was 
nierely a hoky memoryto him, for'she, distrust- 
ing her own héart, quitted’ Thedbald’s ‘Hospital 
shortly after his own departure. 

She was transferred, at her own urgentrequest, 
to. anotherimstitution in which her kind friends, 











the officials at Theobald’s, possessed certain 
infiuence, and there she continued those same 
duties which in her former home made wan 
faces brighten and sad hearts gladden. 

But even in her new sphere she could not rid 
herself of the sentiment which had taken such 
deep root in her breast, -Try as she would to 
forget the man who- had so. wronged hex,she 
could not. Every time that mem would. 
auraign him her tender heart would d his 
cause. She recited to herself the sad stony of 
her wrongs, and as often ee COMPASSION +R 
tenuate his errors. 

From Theobald’s also she, lait reagive’ fre- 
quent accounts of the kind@ess and generosity 


of their former patient. ,TLhe p ia) there 
was never weary of soungiin his, iseey and 
the good man took care thgij, every ry Which 


the repentant Aveling gaimed over alt should 
find its way to Sister Feliqia’meaps. © 

Thus the months went by, end timo years, 
until that bright’ midsumper vais 5 jast 
three years from the day, | which the 
dejected, affrighted little Jomage "fast entered 


the precincts of Ashurst. throughout 
the morning, had trent som room to 
room, making sure that each ent shovld 


present the appearance of a, bewena@t befuty. 
Later in the day he went to Theobald’s. 


Hospital, and a few hours yee 5 
but this time he did not come: for there 


rode at his sidea sweet- pmerecyed. 
woman, who ket her hand! nd only 

lovingly in that of her companion, she 
crossed the threshold of the lov new \willa, in 
the presenee of the assembled g and@ ser- 
vants of Asnurst, Edward Aveling-kent hisiknee 


before his bride, and kissing her welcomed 
her to his home. 

Thenceforth the happy husband made it the 
effort of his life to efface from kis wife’s’ mind 
all recollection of the sad days she had formerly 
spent in that re-organised home, and suc 
go well that at last sweet “ Sister Felicia,” ag he |: 
still fondlycailed her, grew to think of that time 

as a vague, unpleagant dream. ' 

From out the depths’ of his early follies 
Edward Aveling emerged a resgued and purified |) 
man, but he -did not supitely . rest: eontent 
with his own emancipation frown, thie bondage of 
sin. 

Since the world began tem 


untrampled upon by resolute feet, spring ap 
into those tangled briars which sting and entrap 
the unwary. 

Tt became Edward Aveling’s mission to warn 
the tempted oftheir danger and to encourage 
those who fell'to turn bravely“away from the pit- 
falls which yawned on ev ery, side. 

The world needs the services of such as have 
themselves been sorely fried and have finally 
eonquered, for. under the kadership of such an 
oie the weak and the stffering may find a 
ready sympathiser and helpful exainplar. 

In this goed work of reclaiming the lost 
Edward Aveling was nobly and sweetly seconded 
by, his, wife. They both adored the same just 
Lord, and their lives glorified that.sweet Christ 
_whase coming the one anticipate od and ‘prayed 
for, and whose intercessory death ‘the other 
logked back upon asa sign of his own redemp- 
tion and salvation. 

Yet ere death separated them they both drank 
of the same divine waters prepared for the heal- 
ing of the nation. 


[rHe END.] 
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POPPING THE QUESTION IN THE 
TYROL. 


TYROLEAN lassies are. by old custom spared 
the necessity of giving tongue to their “Ay” 
or ** No.”.. ‘Tne first time a young man pays a 
visit as.an avowed suitor he brings with him a 
bottle of: wine, of which he pours out a glass and 
offers it to the object of his aifections. In any 
case she will not refuse it point blank; that 


' ‘ . 
| would be too gross an ins 
| Wooer. not be agreeable to her. or his declaration 


platen lane been}: 
sown broadcast throughout the land, amd. these; |. 





ult; but should the 


come a little too prematurely, she declines the 


proffered wine, pleading that it looks sour, or 
that wine disagrees with her, or that the priest 
has forbidden her to touch it, or any otner excuse 
that feminine ingenuity may suggest. If she 


likes the lad and is equal to owning it, she 
empties the glass, taking especial care not to 
spill any of the wine, for if she does so, or the 
glass or bottle be broken, it isa most unhappy 
omen. “They have spilt the wine between 
them,” say the peasants when a marriage turns 
out badly. 


== 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


—~i- 
—_— 





THE DRAMA. 





MR.. VESCEMI'S CONCERT. 

Tur. concert. ¢ivem @m ithe 4th inst. by Mr. 
Vineent at the Bow amd Bromley Institute was 
ila, attended, evwas principally 

) of badle Ge mausic ;: ‘but the absence of 
Me, edfemn tac erosal @ ‘little disappoint- 
ment, Mr. ¥ err rendered 
-two solos on and vidlongelic respec- 


tively, and Mx. Vincent &ppeare@} as execu- 
)tamt and tenor, introducing ‘twig? pianoforte 
| pupils, Misg’A. Chambe “and K, Bald- 
wim. The former lady pa. fi on airs 
from Masaniello with p t, and 
Aseher’s * Danse eee was: pod 
rendered by the latter, 
rewarded with applausg segond part wor 
the. pr mme Mr. ne nixibuted 


a, orte solo on ‘haaher's os where art 
‘a with brilliagey: rand delicacy. 


ange. of eens ‘Sis: the old 
fashioned song 


Jaannot.’”’ Ber 
other song aa “Bakewes Te ils Birds.” in . 
whieh the, # pat ry ve was ms ging by Mr, H. 
Young, and she. also lin Henry 


sec de ma duet, the 8 Siew and Friar.” 


Mer. Young’s instrumental jsolo ‘consisted of 
-vatiations.on “Where the beo sucks,” “The 
Miller of the Dee,” gad other airs, played on the 

piccolo with his accustomed €ffectiveness. The 
Pioloncetlo solos supplied by Herr Schuberth 
were Schubert’s “ Ave Maria” and an “ Inter- 
mezzo” by Tours. Mr. Chaplin Henry sang, in 
capital style, Leslie’s “ Speed on, my bark,” and 
in lieu of a repetition, when enthusiastically 
‘recalled tothe platforms gave)Pinsuti’s “I fe: uw 
no foe.” A similar success was gained by Miss 
Cecilia Fuller, in; Eckert’s well-known “‘ Echo 
Song,” and “‘ Birdie, sing tome.” Madame San 
Martino-Campobello..secured. approval for her 
delivery of Cowen’s “The Better Land,” and 
“ Le Parlate d’ Amore” —~Siebel’s pretty songyin 
Gounod’s Faust.. Madame Blanche Grosvenor 
gave Hullah’s “Three Fishers”? and Molloy’s 
“ Darby and. Joan,” and Mrs. J. W..Derby was 
heard in “‘ The Blue Alsatian Mountains.” 





CrystaL  Patace.—The great Handel 
Festival, which will be held at the Crystal 
Palace this summer, under the joint auspices of 
the Crystal Palace Company and the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, has been fixed for Friday, 
June 18; Monday, June 21; Wednesday, 23, and 
Friday, 25. 

Tus. Paviaion Turatre, Mirz Enn.—The 
pantomime here “ Children in the Wood,” still 
proves a source of great attraction to large 
audiences. The entertainment provides four 
hours and a half of continuous amusement, the 
Alexander Family being very prominent. The 
scenery and appointments are excellent. A 
morning performance is given every Monday at 
one o'clock. 

Tue pantomimes at Covent Garden, Drury 
Lane, Alhambra, Standard, Surrey, and Grecian 








are still running, and command large audiences 
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(tHE ELECTED VALENTINE. ] 


FRANK CHAMPNEYS’S 
VALENTINE. 





“Tr is all your own fault, Paul. A woman 
must be wooed in order to be won. I declare I 
have hardly patience with you !” 

“Do you suppose that Dora Beresford doesn’t 
know that I love her ?” 

“That isn’t the point. Does she know it from 
any spoken word of yours? Silent, eh? Of 
course, she does not. And you are surely not so 
absurd as to expect her to throw herself at your 
head, forestall the gentleman’s office, and re- 
lieve you of the necessity of making a declara- 
tion by doing it herself! No, no, my dear Paul! 
Dora Beresford is far too pretty to hold herself 
so cheap.” 

“Oh, you can acknowledge another woman’s 
beauty, can you? That is not very usual with 
your sex, and it is certainly singular as coming 
from your lips.” 

The sneer alike in the words and in the 
speaker’s tone was too palpable not to rouse re- 
sentment. 

‘And pray why should I not appreciate and 
acknowledge Dora Beresford’s beauty as well as 
another, Mr. Paul Marsden ?” 

* Because you are jealous. Both of it and its 
owner.” 





* Jealous of Dora! What madness are you 
talking ?” 

“ Pshaw! do you suppose no one but yourself 
have eyes in their heads ? What progress Frank 
Champneys may or may not have made towards 
gaining Miss Beresford’s affection I cannot tell; 
but it is at least palpaple that yours are given 
him—unasked.” 

A flood of vivid crimson suffused the face of 
the girl to whom the words were addressed. For 
a brief space indignation mastered her speech, 
and the pair of erewhile interlocutors walked on 
in silence along the dull country lane, with its 
deep ruts of hardened mud which marked the 
tracks of broad-wheeled farm vans, its bare 
edges and pollard trees, and the bounding fields 
of monotonous fallows which stretched away on 
the right hand and on the left until they reached 
the low hills that bounded the small valley in 
which the little town of Beechurst lay snugly 
ensconced. 

The two who were walking slowly townward 
seldom met without some such passage at arms 
as that just recounted, the fact that they were 
relations and had some interests in common not- 
withstanding. Katherine Gardner was the 
eldest child of the principal tradesman of 
Beechurst, who combined in his own person the 
several trades of innkeeper, brewer, and maltster. 
Mr. Gardner was supposed, with good reason, to 
be wealthy, and likely to give a large wedding 
portion with his eldest and favourite daughter. 

This circumstance, combined with the fact 
that Miss Gardner was a tall and handsome 


= 


brunette, with much of that attractive archness 
and espidglerie which often accompanies that 
class of beauty which an old poet quaintly 
terms “the lovely brown,” won Kate plenty of 
suitors amongst the young men of Beechurst and 
its vicinity. ; 

But although many of these were sufficiently 
eligible and personable enough to win a country 
damsel’s regard, yet up to the time of which we 
are speaking that important individual, whom 
the Beechurstians were used to term, “ Mr. 
Right” had not appeared above Miss Gardner’s 
matrimonial horizon. Therefore, perhaps, 
there might be something in her cousin Paul’s 
inuendo. 

Paul Shirley farmed about a couple of acres of 
the best land in Beechurst. His deceased father 
had held the farm before him, and had held too 
the reputation of being the hardest man known 
in those parts, both when selling his grain at 
the neighbouring market, and in getting the 
extremest amount of work out of his labourers. 

Hence he had gathered in money with both 
hands, and had left his son Paul decidedly 
“warm.” The latter being a true “chip of the 
old block,” was by no means likely to suffer any 
diminution of the said “‘warmness” by any 
carelessness of head or over tenderness of 
heart. 

There was one thing, however, that Paul could 
not inherit of his sire—for old Farmer Shirley 
himself possessed them not at all. This was 
good looks. The townspeople had been accus- 
tomed to say of the defunct agriculturist—for- 
getting that he was a guardian and church- 
warden, and, therefore, entitled to reverence and 
hat doffing—that he was as “‘ugly as sin.” Per- 
haps there isn’t much stress to be laid on that 
comparison. 

We fancy for onr own part that from the days 
of Cleopatra the Second, of naughty memory, to 
the last Perdita who figures on the Ladies’ 
Mile, or in the best box at the Opera, sin is some- 
times quite the reverse of ogglesome in bodily 
form at least—which is only another exemplifi- 
cation of the assertion that even a nameless 
gentleman is not so black as some limners paint 
him. 

But a truce to discursiveness‘of this kind. We 
have a little history to relate, not to lead our 
readers into metaphysical discussions thicker 
than a London fog in November. To revert. 
Paul Shirley, then, in consequeuce of the pater- 
nal lack of good looks, was what is some- 
times mildly described as “plain.” His stature 
was short, his frame abnormally broad. 
His complexion was pasty-white—rare thing in 
a farmer. 

A low, wrinkled brow, a flat nose with wide 
nostrils, big mouth, thick lips, and small, sly, 
grey eyes, went to make up a countenance surely 
not prepossessing. So, of course, he fell in love 
with the prettiest girl in the parish. And the 
poorest. The first phenomenon is very common ; 
the second much less usual. 

Pretty Dora Beresford had not, people said 
thereabouts, “ sixpence to bless herself with ;”’ but 
hard miserly Paul Shirley would have taken the 
comely-favoured damsel without even that small 
piece of specie for wedding-portion, would have 
installed her as mistress of Bridgefoot Farm, 
and held himself a man highly blessed by such 
operation. 

It takes two willing parties—sometimes— 
however, to make such an arrangement as that, 
and Dora Beresford had neither inclination to 
hold out the taper third finger of her left hand 
in order that Mr. Shirley should indue it with a 
golden circlet, nor to sit in the great high- 
backed oak chair at the foot of Mr. Shirley’s 
dinner table at the old farmhouse. 

Let us take up the lapsed conversation. 
Woman-like, the lady recommenced it. Not 
without some previous bye-play, however. Miss 
Kate Gardner was far too good a diplomatist for 
that. And she could not afford to quarrel with 
this farmer cousin whose interests in a certain 
matter were identical with her own. 

So after a silent interval Kate extricated a 
filmy square of cambric, with a lace border 





deeper than itself, fram a back pocket of acostly 
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sealskin jacket which shielded her slim, yet 
perfect form from the bitter February wind, and 
shrouded her bright eyes therewith, and her 
well-turned shoulders became agitated by a 
little series of sobs, 

“<I didn’t think you would have treated me so, 
Paul!” 

Hard and rough as was Paul Shirley he could 
not well endure to seea woman weep. A man 
must have parted with the last scrap of his 
manliness before he can do that. 

“Don’t be foolish, Cousin Kate,” he 
responded. ‘ What is the good of crying? I 
was a little nettled at what you said, but you 
know that I did not mean to vex you. Youought 
not to have begun by chaffing me.” 

« Ah, that is very different, Paul,” said Miss 
Gardner, «appearing somewhat appeased. 
Yours 1s a new and perhaps passing fancy for a 

retty face, for Dora Beresford and her mother 
4 not been at Beechurst a twelvemonth yet. 
And you know well that she has given you no 
encouragement.” 

“No, she has not,” said Shirley, with a 
muttered addition which had very much the cha- 
racter of an imprecation. 

“It is very different with my regard for Frank 
Champneys, with which you have ungenerously 
twitted me. We have known each other from 
childhood. Even at school Frank always carried 
my slate and satchel and called me his ‘little 
wife.’ And as we grewup to youth and maiden 
who was so often my escort to church or party, 
who so often my partner at the county ball, as 
Frank?” 

“ That is true, Kate.” 

« And is there any doubt that if this woman 
had not come hither Frank Champneys would 
have sought me as his wife ?” 

Su Probably not. He might do so still if— 
i et 

He hesitated. 

“If you could win Dora Beresford,” added 
Kate. “Well you are likely to soon have a 
fair field—that is to say, unless he secure her 
promise first.” 

** What do you mean, Kate ?” 

«Frank Champneys has been appointed mate 
of the ‘ Zanzibar’ East Indiaman, bound for 
Singapore. Out and home will make two long 
voyages.” 

« By Jove, yes! Gad, there may be a chance 
for me. How did you learn this?” 

“Frank told my father when he was at the 
* Roebuck ’ yesterday.” 

«When does he sail ?” 

> On the thirteenth. With the afternoon 
tide.” 

“ The thirteenth—and it falls on a Friday! 
Perhaps he will never come back!” muttered 

Paul in tones too low for his companion to 
catch. 


From which hope we may infer that the farmer | 


shared in sundry superstitions not uneommon 
amongst seamen. 

“What are you grumbling about?” queried 
Miss Gardner, with a touch of asperity. ‘ You, 
at least, ought to be pleased.” 

« And you-——” 

«To me it can make little difference.” 

‘Unless I can win the lady during Champ- 
neys’s absence. Then he will return to his alle- 
gianceto you. Andnotroth-plight has yet been 
given between Dora and Champneys.” 

“ How can you tell that ?” 

“You know what a strong girls’ friendship 
my sister Rebecca and Millicent Champneys 
have struck up. Becky is devoted to me, and 
she tells me that Millicent is certain on the 
point. The fact is Frank is quite as backward 
a fellow as myself at a declaration, only our 
motives are different. I don’t care to incur the 
humiliation of a refusal, especially from one 
below me in social standing. But in Champneys’ 
case, I believe that even if he knew he held a 
girl’s heart, his bashfulness and self-disparage- 
ment would hold him back from a bold avowal 
—unless indeed the lady gave him a little judi- 
cious encouragement as——” 
«You would do, Kate,” he had been about to 


eyes prompted him to leave the words unsaid 
and the sentence unfinished. 

The cousins had now arrived at the gate of 
Paul Shirley’s farmyard, where Kate Gardner’s 
way diverged, 

“If Champneys’s diffidence continue till over 
the thirteenth, Kate,” observed Paul, as they 
shook hands, “if he leave Beechurst other- 
wise than as the accepted lover of Dora Beres- 
ford, time may give my opportunity — and 
yours.” 

* * * . * 


The thirteenth of February hadcome. It had 
been a hard winter, but a rapid rise of tempera- 
ture had brought on what might be almost 
called a sudden spring. Nature, both animate 
and inanimate, seemed to be getting into a fes- 
tive trim to do most honour to the genial old 
Saint by whose name the next day is known. 
The blue sky was cloudless as that of June; the 
western wind soft as an April zephyr. 

From the leafless hedge-rows, thrush and 
woodlark and wren made young melody, and 
from the bare tops of the elms rooks cawed 
cheerily as they made their nests ready for a 
fresh brood, while the busy beak of the wood- 
pecker beat its swift taps on the trunks below. 
Snowdrop and crocus and late aconite made gay 
the cottage gardens, and primrose and peri- 
winkle gemmed the hedge-banks. 

In the little front garden of a small cottage, 
which formed the last dwelling in the long 
straggling street of Beechurst, two young 
people were standing, one, the man, with his 
hand resting upon the half-open gate. 

He was of the middle height, slimly built, 
and might have perhaps about attained his 
twenty-first year. His face, surmounted by a 
mass of close-curling brown hair, was of that 
genial open cast of masculine good looks which 
one is apt to consider peculiarly appropriate to 
our An zlo-Saxon type. 

Hazel eyes, in which more than a suspicion of 
merriment usually lurked, and a_ close-cut 
auburn moustache agreed well with the ruddy 
complexion, somewhat bronzed by exposure. 
The neat naval uniform and gold-banded cap 
which the young man wore sufficiently indicated 
his profession. 

His companion was a girl of about nineteen 
and of singular loveliness. Hers was a beauty 
too, which in spite of the plainness, almost 
poorness of her garhk, could not fail to be 
considered as what is usually reckoned an aristo- 
cratic cast. It would not have been possible to 
find a face whose every feature was more clear- 
cut, perfectly-proportioned and harmonious than 
that of Dora Beresford. And over and above its 
striking beauty, the girl’s countenance was 
thoroughly good in expression. 

Truth looked out from the frank blue eyes, 
candour and sweetness dwelt on the soft curve 
| of the lips, the power both of doing and of 
enduring was revealed by the steady poise of 
the small queenly head upon that slender, firm 
white neck. 

«* And your voyage will take so long as that, 
Mr. Champneys ?” the girl was asking. 

“Yes. I shall be away twelve months at 
least.” 

“It isalong absence. Your father will miss 
you much.” 

The earnest expression in the young man’s 
hazel eyes grew more intense. The crucial 
question which held so much for him quivered 
on his tongue: 

“Ts there another who will miss me—and is 


a man, had not dared lay open his heart, surely 

in her, a woman, concealment of her purest 

affections was no more than maidenly. 

And so there was only a close but momentary 

pressure between the strong sun-embrowned 

fingers and the little delicate white ones, a 

brace of “Good-byes,” addressed formally to 

“Mr. Champneys” and “Miss Beresford” 

respectivey,a gate swung open, and some slow 

retreating footsteps and backword glances. But 
no tender words, no troth-pledge, no seal of 
lovers’ kisses. ; 

As Dora turned from the sunshine and free 
air and entered their little home it seemed as if 
all the light of hope had died out of her life. 
Weak as was the sight of the aged mother who 
sat by the fireside of the beautifully neat but 
sparsely furnished room the girl dared not come 
well within their ken lest the mild blue orbs 
should read in the discomposure of her face her 
one cherished secret. 

Instead, Dora ‘hurried up the steep little 
staircase and into her tiny sleeping chamber, so 
calm, and white, and pure; and falling on her 
knees, buried her face in her hands, with a rush 
of hot tears, soon to be followed by the ‘quiet 
resignation never long alien to any good and 
pure heart whose trust is in the great Father to 
whose will it bows. 

As Frank Champneys walked quickly home- 
ward his self-reproaches were even more bitter 
than the regrets of the girl from whom he had 
just parted. He did not spare himself. Surely, 
he said, he was the most craven-heartéd of 
suitors. Had he dared tropic tempests, perils of 
waters, and assaults of savage men, and did he 
now fear to speak three short words to a simple 
girl? 

Yes, three would do. Merely “I love you.” 
He would go back and do it! And thrice he 
turned on his heel with that intent. ‘No! It 
wouldn’t do. He dared not leave home for that 
voyage with the words of Dora’s refusal ringing 
in his ears, with the exceeding bitterness of that 
refusal rankling in. his breast, and perhaps 
blighting his endeavours to do his duty to his 
captain, crew, and shipowners. 

But just as Captain Champneys’s tasteful 
little house gleamed out white from amidst a 
small belt of firs, an inspiration came to 
Frank. 

“By George!’ he cried aloud, as he brought 
down his hand with a sounding thwack on the 
top of the stile over which he was about to 
vault, “it’s the very thing. Justin the nick of 
time, too. Well, that is a happy thought.” 


* * * * . 


The post-office at Beechurst was rather a 
composite affair, half the house being devoted 
to Her Majesty’s service, the other half being 
a small shop of the kind which country folks 
term “general,” and where everything, from 
tea to toffee, or from sugar to shot, could be 
purchased in a decidedly retail manner. This 
duplex arrangement was managed by two old 
maiden ladies named Haynes, family connec- 
tions of Kate Gardner, who was a frequent 
visitor, especially of late, since the elder sister’s 
health had suddenly given way. 

The short February day had long since closed 
in. Miss Gardner had been to tea with the 
Haynes, or rather, with Miss Margaret, the 
elder lady being confined to her room. Seated 
on opposite sides of the fire, the two women, 
differing as they did in ages, had found a com- 
mon interest in a bit of Beechurst scandal; 
when Miss Haynes’ bell rang sharply, and Miss 





that other yourself ?” 

No! he dared not risk it. All through this 
final interview Frank Champneys had striven to 
gain courage to utter some word which should 
bring the answer which would decide his fate ; 


Beresford but a short time, and had not during 
their brief acquaintanceship ever surprised one 
look or word of hers which might go to prove 
that he was more to her than many other young 
men of Beechurst. 

He was but a novice in the school of love, or 
he would not have held such apparent indiffer- 





add, but an ominous twinkle in his cousin’s dark 


ence a token worthy of a second thought. If he, 





but could not do it. He had known Dora’! 


Margaret quickly obeyed the summons. She 
| returned presently, looking rather worried, and 
| a little cross. 

| “Letitia is so unreasonable, my dear,’ she 
said, in answer to Kate’s query. ‘“ She insists 
upon having an application of her liniment at 
once, and—— Ah! there’s the church clock 
striking—it’s just eight, and in half-an-hour 
Joss will be here to take the bag to the station, 
and there are the letters to sort, and-—-—” 

| Oh, never mind that, aunt, I can do that. 
yes know that I haye made up the bag be- 

ore,” 
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Miss Margaret was satisfied, and made her | hesitation and she succumbed, She folded the 


way upstairs to Letitia. Kate Gardnerstepped 
into the little room which formed the postal 
department, drew the slide which closed the 
letter-slit, and lifting the receptacle in which 
the mhissives were received, shook the contents 
on the table. 

There was a larger number than was usual 
for Beechurst, and some of them were in very 
big envelopes. These, of course, were communi- 
cations in favour of St. Valentine. Miss Gard- 
ner went about her work rationally and metho- 
dically. 4 

Presently she made a little pause, and sur- 
veyed oneof the larger envelopes with a curious 
glance, half smile, half sneer. The letter was 
addressed to Miss Dora Beresford, in the hand- 
writing of Paul Shirley. Kate putit down, and 
went on with her self-imposed. duty. But pre- 
sently she came to an epistle which bore the 
same direction as her cousin’s, which she did not 
relinquish in the same manner. Well she knew 
in this case also whose was the chirography in 
which the address was penned, Familiar to her 
eyes from school-girl days, Kate Gardner could 
not fail to recognise the handwriting as that of 
Frank Champneys. 

A bitterness which no words can express filled 
Kate’s breast at this discovery, She was a 
woman of strong passions, and had learned, to 
love the young sailor with an intensity of which 
even she herself was unaware. Now disappointed 
love and sharpest jealousy held empire in her 
heart. 

All was over, she thought, and Frank must be 
the accepted suitor of this stranger who had 
come to their little town but the other day and 
marred its peace and pleasantness. Presently 
an impulse for which she could scarcely account, 
but whieh was irresistible, came over Miss 
Gardner. 

She desired to drink her bitter cup to the 
dregs, by perusing the loving words which 
should have been her tribute, but which were 
offered at another shrine. 

The next minute, in wild recklessness, she 
tore the envelope open. It contained some trifle 
of lace paper, brightly coloured silk and gilded 
cupids, which Kate let fall contemptuously upon 
the floor. All her faculties were centred on a 
tiny billet written on delicately perfumed paper, 
which had accompanied the valentine. Tans it 
Tan: 


“My Darnine,— 


“T hada confession to make to you 
before I quitted Beechurst for long months. 
3ut my lips were sealed with fear—fear that I 
might not hear from yours in return those words 
which alone can assure me of a life happiness. 
For, oh, my dearest, I love you, love you with 
such an enthralling passion as it seems to me 
man never felt before. And I had not courage 
to risk hearing perchance that my love is hope- 
less. I comfort myself with the thought that is 
not so. Iam a rough seaman not versed in 
love’s ways and words, but I have sometimes 
fancied that perhaps you cared for me a little. 
In that hope [ go torth—in that hope I shall re- 
turn—return to speak the words I have to-day 
left unsaid, and with all life holds of worth 
staked om your answer.—Yours in truest lore, 
Francis CHAMPNBYS.” 

Kate’s face grew set and rigid as she read. 
When the end was reached she made a move- 
ment as if to tear the hated paper in twain. 
But a footstep in Miss Letitia Haynes’ chamber 
above recalled her to herself. She caught up 
the fallen valentine and the envelope as if with 
a momentary idea of trying to restore the letter 
to its former condition. But this was plainly 
impracticable. 

Just then a sharp rap came at the outer door, 
making Miss Gardner start cuiltily. It was the 
man for the mail bags. As the eyes of the cirl 


fell again on the sheet of paper an idea flashed | 


across her brain. There was no superseription 
to the letter. Except for the envelope it was 
impossible to tell to whom if had been written. 
The moment of the great temptation of Kate 


Gardner’s life had come. Another second of | bankruptey—its assets being nil. This event left 





letter and valentine and placed them in the 
bosom of her dress, threw the envelope upon the 
fire, and went to answer the door, 

The next Morning was the fourteenth. Dora, 
replying to the postman’s knock with some 
strange new-born hope in her heart, received 
the letter which had first attracted Kate’s atten- 
tion. The girl broke it open with trembling 
fingers. It contained'a handsome and expen- 
sive tribute, bearing some printed verses, which 
had been headed by the pen “To Miss Beres- 
ford,” and were subscribed ‘‘ Paul 8.” 

Shedid not doubt from whem the taken came, 
but threw it aside in tearful vexation, and. for 
that and many days after little Dora’s face was 
clouded. The acquaintanceship between Kate 
and Dora was but slight, for the daughter of the 
prosperous host of the “‘ Roebuck” held herself 
to be on a higher social plane than the Beres- 
fcrds. 

Indeed, Dora and her mother had only been 
residents at Beechurst for about ayear. The 
elder lady was a native of the place, but had 
left it im youth, and now returned a widow, 
whose only means were derived from a small 
Sean secured upon some commercial London 


m. 

Mrs, Beresford had chosen the place partly 
from early associations, but principally because 
living there was cheap and her means scanty. 
But a. week after Valentine’s Day Miss Gardner 
called on the Beresfords. Shewas very gay and 
radiant, amd soa handsome and elaborately 
dressed that little Dora, in her plain serge cos- 
tume, was quite eclipsed. 

A return of the east wind had confined Mrs. 
Beresford to her own chamber, so that. the girls 
had most of their conversation to themselves. 
Dora -was very qniet. and subdued; but Miss 
Gardner talked volubly of all the Beechurst 
news, and when she rose to. go assumed an air of 
mystery. ; 

«My dear,” she said, “I am going to place 
treat confidence in you—the very greatest. 
Promise me that you will keep my secret.” 

Dora gave tie required assurance. 

“Read this, my deur,” said Miss Gardner, 
placing an open letter in the girl’s hand. “ But 
not a word to anybody. Youare the only one to 
whom I have shown it.” 

Dora perused the sheet rapidly, her face white 
as death, her breath coming short and thick, her 
eyes distended. And the handsome face watch- 
ing her became cruel as.thai of a tigress, and 
took note of every pang. It was Frank Champ- 
neys’s letter. When she had finished, Dora con- 
trolled herself by a. brave effort, andasked: 

« And yon?” 

« Ah, that. isa greater seeret still, my dear. 
But Pll tell you. When he returns he will not 
find me cruel. He is a man of whose love women 
may feelproud. Good-bye, Dora,” 

She pressed her lips on the girl’s pale brow 
and passed out, nor when she heard behind the 
closed door the dull sound which indicated tnat 
her victim had sunk fainting on the floor didany 
kindly feeling of womanliness prompt Kate 
Gardner to return and aid the sufferer, 

Instead she paced on, calculating her game. 

‘It was a bold stroke!’ she murmured, “and 
a dangerous. But much may happen ina year 
and I must urge Paul on.” 

Fate fought. for Miss Gardner. AN the 
following spring Mrs. Beresford remained ailing, 
her state of debility rendering necessary 
nutritious foods and wine and little luxuries to 
which her income was unequal. Dora bore up 
bravely, but with a weary heart. Nor-did the 
persistent attentions of Pant Shirley tend to 


alleviate her trials. Dora had given bim plainly | 
to understand that his suit was hopeless, out the | in fact, was rushing through Euro 


young farmer would not discontinue his calls, of 


which the ostemsible object was to bring | 
some choice fruit or other nicety for the | 


invalid. 


Summer was waning when a final blow fell | 
Suddenly and without | 


upon the Beresfords. 
warning the firm upon which the widow’s 
annuity was secured collapsed, in hopeless 


the infirm widow and ber daughter entirely with- 
out resources and direst poverty stared them in 
the face. 

Paul Shirley was not a man of, refined mind 
or delicate feelings. In the Beresfords’ extre- 
mity he saw his opportunity. He redoubled his 
attentions, for hid heart was bent on success. It 
was the old s agajn—that bitter human ex- 
perience of which the pathetie wail of, “ Auld 
Robin Gray” embalms. one example. Dora 
could not see her mother suffer cold and hunzer 
and penury, and so gave her despairing consent 
to become Paul's wife. 


The September morning of the day appointed 
for the nuptials of Dora Beresford oma’ Paul 
Shirley was-dull and lowering, a few heavy rain- 
drops were falline and a blast chill as that of 
November rattled the casements. ‘It was not an 
auspicious weddine-morn. Upstairs at the 
cottage sad-faced Dera was preparing to endue 
herself in a wonderful robe of sheeny white silk 
and filmy lace—Paul’s gift—under the cure of 
her bridesmaids, Kate Gardmer and Maud 
Carey. 

Some slight movement of Mrs. Beresford 
sitting in the little keeping-room below caused 
Dora to desist momentarily from herunwelcome 
task and run downstairs to learn her mother’s 
wants. She had scarcely reached the vottom 
stair when her ear recognised a well-known tread 
on the gravel without. Af the sound the girl 
would have turned and fled again to her chamber 
but:it was too late. 

A quick tap, then, with the freedom of rural 
life, the door was opened and Frank Champneys 
entered. He was strangely altered, his face was 
thin and pale, his erewhile stalwart‘frame pent 
and emaciated, his uniform soiled and worn. 
The young man sprang forward and seized the 
girl’s hand. 

“ Dora,” he cried, “ah, may I call you Dora, 
I could not resist coming here even befove I 
soucht my father’s house. For I thought when 
you heard that our ship and all hands were lost 
that you would grieve for me if—if your heart 
held an answer to my letter.” 

The girl’s widely opened eyes dwelt strangely 
on his face. 

“ Your letter,” she stammered, “ I—I do not 
understand you.” 

“ Ah, you are cruel, Dora. ‘The letter which 
I sent you on last St. Valentine’s to tell youtnat 
T loved you very dearly and that without you 
life were not worth living. And now thatI come 
to you saved from the peril of great waters 
you will not be less pitiful than even the raging 
seas |” 

Is there any need to tell Dora’s faint, half- 








puzzled answer, and Miss Kate Gardner’s dis- 
comfiture and shame when she descended to 
seek and chide the errant bride,and Mr. Paul 
Shirley’s impotent rage at his vanished hope and 
wasted time? Surelynot. Only before another 
Valentine’s Day came round it is certain that 
Frank Champneys led Dora, Beresford to the 
altar of the little church of Beechurst, and 
leaving life on the treaeherous main settled 
down as.an English yeoman on the paternal 
acres. W. J. ELC. 


—————=— 


A ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 





Aut through Germany the anniversary of the 
surrender at Sedan was celebrated by fireworks, 
illuminations and the inevitable oration. In 
connection with this event is a story which 
sounds more like romance than.real history. 
When the great Napoleon, the only Napoleon, 
at, the head 
of his victorious army, made drunk by repeated 
successes, Louisa, Queen of Prussia, who was 
compelled to fly from castle to castle, determ ned 
to seek an interview with the resistless general, 
When she entered the room with her caildren, 
hoping that their guileless faces would tough the 
royal heart, she was so exhausted that she sank 
into a chair. Napoleon addressing her in his 
most brus(yie manner, said : 
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“Madame, ave you aware that you are in the 
presence of the emperor ?” 

She at.once rose, and standing before the par- 
venu with the dignity which the recollection that 
her family had been famous for hundreds of 
years insmred, replied : 

“Sir, I supposed that I was in the presence 
of .a gentleman.” 

Even the ‘tiny child: felt the imsult, for he 
flushed with anger, and doubled ‘his little fist. 
What wonder that he never. forgot the wrong 
done to his mother, and that when he became a 
man and felt the pressure.of the crown he sought 
for an opportunity to avenge it? The emperor 
reached the height of. his towering ambition, 
and then fell into the abyss of St. Helena.. At 
last his nephew—a shadow with a great man’s 
name attached—seized the throne of France. 
At Sedan that, nephew—all there was left of the 
Napoleon who had insulted Louisa—delivered 
up his sword ‘in disgraceful defeat to the Em- 
peror William, who as.a boy had.clenched his 
fists and. vowed revenge. 

And now you cam seein Berlin.a magnificent 
monument dedicated to the memory of Louisa, 
and built with money which the French people 
were compelled to pay. History seldom pre- 
ae @ piebure so eomplete in all its details as 

is one. 
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FACETIZ, 





THE NEW RECRUITING OFFICER, 


Vicar (who has received the Horse Guards 
circular calling on the elergy to aid in recruiting 
for the Grenadiers): ‘Come, Hodge, you’re a 
smart young fellow—you'll take the queen’s 
shilling ?”’ 

Hones: «* What ! and go forasojer? ma--I’ll 
be shot if I do!” —Funny Folks. 


ABOUT AND ABOUT IT. 


Cousin: “ Why, Harry, what are you put out 
about ?” 

Harner: “ What should I be put out abonti?”’ 

Cousin: “I don’t know, unless it’s something 
about Constance Danvers.” 

Harry: “It is something about her.” 

Cousin: “ You mean young Fortescue. Well, 
Lagree-—heis.a great deal too muchabout her.” 

++Funny Folks. 


ON BOARD H.M. SHIP ‘‘ MOLLYGODDLE.” 
(The Admiralty now permits the female relations 
of officers to live on board ship.) 


CaprTain’s Wire: “Oh, John, here are the 
anti-macassars for the big guns—the pattern, 
you see, is sweetly pretty ! And now let us have 
the measure for the bead-work cover for the 
binnacle.” —Funny Folks. 


TO THE VERY DREGS. 


CargrcL GRANDPAPA: “Come into this 
furrow, Mary; you’ll have your pony pumped 
out in no time if-you go riding him lite that, 
over all that heavy ground.” 

ReckiLess GRANDCHILD: “That’s just what 
i want, Grandpa; you know you said you were 
afraid he was going a bit thick in his wind, so 
T-want'to pump it all out of him, poor dear, and 
iet him have some nice clear new wind.” 

—Judy. 

« PuEasE to understand,” said the honourable 
Billa, the other day, “I’m not.such a fool as I 
look.” 

“No,” said Lord Bob, “that would be too 
much.” —Judy. 

‘Way the deuce should that. fellow ask me 
for an order?” said stage manager X. to Z. the 
dramatist. 

_‘‘Let him havea seat,” said Z., “and make 
him sit:all your show out. He'll never want to 
come again.” 

He had his seat, sat it out, and bas not since 
been seen. Judy. 


Lirriz Jack turned up at the banquet the 


his father, “ You weren’t born then.” 

“No,” said Jack, * Tfound itin a box belong- 

ing to my poor old uncle, and as I am his sole 
eir——” 

“ Take it off directly, confound you !” 

—Judy. 

TRUIA (? 

« Paturr,” said a young lisper of four, « when 

wath the flood ?” 

Ob, my son, that happened a long time ago,” 

replied the parent. 

“When we wath alive, then?” persisted the 

little inquirer. 

** No, dear,” was the reply. ‘The flood we 

read of in the Bible happened many thousand 

years ago.” 

‘Well, now,” rejoined the boy, with great 

disgust, “that ith too bad. I thought Tom 

Brown (another youngster of the same age) 

wath fibbin’. Hethaid tome this morning that 

he wath there then and waded throngh.” 
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A REVERIE, 


oe 


Onoxn.I: met a blushing. beauty 
With a style I most admire, 

And she shot such killing glances 
— her orbs of liquid fire ; 

And she threw a charm around me 
In her unassuming way, 

That, do what I will, still lingers 
With me even to this day. 


Oft I pressed her to my bosom, 
And I thought her sweeter far 

Than the dewdrops on the roses 
When I met her in a ear ; 

But she cut me ere thespringtime, 
And she passed me coolly by, 

While my aching heart did quiver 
Like the twinkling stars on high. 


Then beware of crafty maidens, 
Be they young or be they old, 

For there is an ancient maxim, 

« All that glitters is not gold ;” 

I have seen the mighty tremble 
*Neath the flash of women’s eyes; 

1 have learned by daily practice 
Lovers, too, can utter hes. 


And this thought doth oft'come to me, 
When her portrait now I scan, 
That the firmest vows of women 
Are but:ropes composed of sand ; 
Then beware of charming maidens 
With a bright and flashing eye, 
Let them tempt thee not, I pray thee, 
For they’re heartless, vain, and sly, 
W. C..M, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


cae 


Purr Paste.—Take a good pound of best 
flour, and rub in half a pound of best butter. 
Mix well with half a pint of eold water, work it 
well, and let stand for quarter of am hour. Roll 
it out, put on more butter, double over and roll 
again thrice. Let it stand im a cool place. 

DrvonsHizE Crorrep Crzeam.—The milk of 
yesterday is set in a polished shallow copper 
pan, over a clear fire, free from smoke, and 
gradually heated until very hot; ci.-e being 
taken not tolet it boil. When the movementon 
the surface looks thick and forms. ring, about 
the size of the bottom of the pap, it is remoyed 
from the fire and allowed to cool. The next day 
it is skimmed off for use. 

Bsown Hovssuotp Breap.—Take four 
pounds of flour.or wheaten meal, put itiin a large 
earthenware pan, and mix in it two teaspoonfuls 
of salt; take one ounce of German yeast, and 
mix it with half a pint of lukewarm water; make 
@ hole.in the centre of your flour, and pour itin ; 





oe night with a Waterloo medal on his manly 
ches 


then’ mix with a little of the flour till it forms a 





** Why, what the deuce do you mean?” cried | thin batter ; set it near the fre and cover it with 


a piece of flannel, and in half an hour it will be 
ready to knead; add another half-pint of luke- 
warm water, and knead-ittill the dough will not 
stick to your hands, cover it over again, and set 
it by the fire for an hour to rise; then remove 
it, and form into loaves; cut them across the top 
with a knife, and bake ina moderate oven for an 
hour, or till a knife passed in comes out without 
any. paste adhering to it. 

Marrow Pomape rok tHE Harr.—Take 
eight ounces pure beef marrow, melt it in a glass 
or stoneware vessel, and add one ounce and a 
hakt of fresh bay leaves, one ounee bitter 
almonds, half an ounce nutmeg, half an ounce 
cloves, and a drachm of vanilla; all bruised. 
Cover the vessel; and let the whole remain for 
twenty-four hours imsa centile heat; strain 
through linen while warm, and beat it while 
cooling. Bottle for use. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 





A DEPUTATION from Aldershot is about to wait 
upon the military authorities, the South Eastern 
and-South Western eom panies, with reference to 
holding the Easter Monday Volunteer Review at 
Aldershot. <i 

A Burraio paper says there is an. unprece- 
dented activity among steel manufacturers. 
They are all working overtime, and it is feared 
that the supply of metal will run short. A 
Chicago girl has ordered a pair of skates. 

We don’t know whether it is old or not, but 
we hearda gentleman ask a lady ina carriage 
the other day: ‘* Annie, is it proper to say this 
’ere, that ere?” “ Why, of course not,” was the 
reply. ‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ I don’t know whether 
itis proper or not, but I feel cold ip this ear 
from that six.” 

AnoTHerR Australian cricketing eleven has 
been formed for the purpose of trying conclv- 
sions with the crieketers of England. It is their 
wish that Mr. James Lillywhite should aet for 
them in the same capacity as that in which he 
so efficiently acted for the last eleven. ‘The 
team will leave in the early part of March, in 
order to reach England about the last week in 
April. 

Sommsopy lately asked the father of a 
dramatic author and actor whose son has gone 


on the stage how the boy was getting on. “Ob, 
wonderfully well,” he replied; ‘in fact, 
splendidly! When I first went into the 


profession I found it the greatest difficulty 
in the world to get any notice at all. But the 
youngster—a mere lad—has got a fortnight’s 
notice in less than a month!’ Of course, it was 
only a jest. 

TueErz isa story current of Doctor Clemen- 
ceau. ‘This political notoriety gives gratuitous 
medical advice to his poor constituents at his 
dispensary. Not longsince one appeared, whom 
he ordered to strip, to examine his lungs, and 
wrote a prescription. Another patient entered, 
who was ordered also to undress while his 
predecessor was dressing. ‘‘ Which lung ?” asked 
the doctor, placing his ear to the man’s ribs~ 
“Tm not ill at all, monsieur; I only came to 
thank you for obtaining me the situation of 
letter-carrier.” 

Proressor Rossgrri’s method of determining 
the heat of the sum is.as follows: “ The actually 
effective solar temperature being technically 
defined as the temperature which a permanently 
incandescent body of similar dimensions 
situated at similar distance, ought to possess in 
order to produce a similar residuum of thermal 
caloric, this temperature must be carefully esti- 
mated collaterally with the consideration of 
spontaneous absorption produced by the atmes- 
pherical absorption of terrestial objects, and then 
by . merely,,.considering, the amount, of. selar 
absorption possible with ® sola centre devoid of 
contiguous atmosphere, you arrive at an almost 
preximate data fora’ satisfactory statement of 
the true.solar temperature.” ‘Who would have 
zmagined it- could be so easy ? 
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TORY ... <n: eth 

FacrtizZ... 

A Reverie ... 

HovsExo._p 
| ee oe 

MISCELLANEOUS... ... 


Tae Forcrp Mar- 
RIAGE; OB, JEW AND 
GENTILE, commenced 

Twice ResEcrep; or, 
THE Nameiess One 
commencea wm... ... 


Attexs’s Love Storr 
commenced in... ... 

Lost Tarovex GoLp 
commenced in ... 

Vriota Harcourt; or, 
PLAYING WITH 
Hearts, commenced 


ee ee ee 


TREAa- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rotime Store.—Your question as to form of will on 
particulars given involves jegal advice, which we are not 
prepared to give. A solicitor would not charge much 
to draw it up, it would be safer, and probably avoid family 
litigation after the death. 

Matitpa.—The gentleman in question has evidently 
constituted himself, and you have accepted him, as a 
lover. Although his ardour may have somewhat abated, 
his intentions apparently remain the same. Possibly he 
és not in a position to put theall-important question just 
yet. If you desire to bring the matter to an issue your 
father is the proper person to question the gentleman. 

R. L. A. D.—We do not know of any particular receipt 
for strengthening the voice. Some persons take beer, 
others certain kinds of lozenges, to be obtained at a che- 
mist’s. 

A1tery.—1l. The Glenfield starch is, we believe, a rice 
starch, and when pulverised will answer your purpose. 
2. Use a powder puff. 3. By practice. 

Lecror.—The inflated language and arrant nonsense 
eontained in your letter is only equalled by your over- 
weening conceit. If you mean well to the girl declare 
yourself openly to her parents. 

Lizzir.—At thirty years of age the hair, being thin and 
weak, it is very doubtful if any of the advertised baisams 
will prove efficacious in promoting its growth. Rather 
try and keep what you have by applying occasionally 
eastor oil and rum, or get a chemist to make you up the 
following: Half ounce of mercurial ointment, half ounce 
spirits of hartshorn, half ounce spirits of cantharides, 
half ounce oil of nutmeg, six ounces camphorated oil. 
Rub a little into the roots every day for six weeks. If it 
irritates the skin too much add olive oil. 

E. N. A.—The marriage of a man with his deceased 
wife’s sister is not strictly legal inthis country, although 
such marriages are constantly taking place. 

JuL1a M.—We should advise you to take the rabbit 
skins to a furrier, who alone can properly cleanse and 
deal with them. 

P. A.—The horse-shoe has long been counted in old 
European superstitions as a sure defenceagainst witches, 
and so has long been nailed over doors to keep them out. 

HewrietTa.—A man having obtained a decree of judi- 
cial separation, if he can afterwards prove adultery, can 
obtain a full divorce. 

P. S.—The cold, tremulous sensation you sometimes 
experience is caused by want of sufficient bodily exercise. 
People who follow sedentary occupations should waik as 
much as possible. Half an hour every morning before 
— with the dumb-beils would give you a new lease 
of life. 

Emma.—For scurf and dandruff wash the head twice 
a week with warm water and soap, afterwards washing 
with cold water, and use the brush frequently. 


Miss Rosr.—To clean the keys of a pianoforte, first 
wash the keys well with soap applied on a piece of 
flannel, then with the same flannel wipe it off. When 
perfectly dry apply powdered and calcined pumice stone 
in paste. Allow it to remain on wet for some days. If 
possible, expose them to the sun, under a glass. This 
will bleach them perfectly white .thea‘wipe off. The 
browner the keys the longer the process must be. 

Erriz.—You would have some difficulty in obtaining a 
divorce on the particulars given in your note. The cost 
would be abont £30, unless you sue in forma pauperis, 
when it would cost about £5. order to do this you 
must first lay your statement before a solicitor, and 
obtain his written certificate that you have reasonable 
grounds for an action. 

H. 8.—We know of no remedy to prevent the knots 
showing up. The knotted wood should not have been 
used in the first place, or, if used, should have been 
toned down and primed in before painting. 

A Surrerrr.—In such cases as yours try Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup. We believe you can get a 
pamphlet from any chemist, which will be sure to contain 
much valuable information that will meet your case, 





Kuss YsvurrerFif_p, BLorrinson, and Prorross, three 
friends, would like to correspond with three seamen in 
the Royal Navy. Kussybutterfield is nineteen, prown 
nair, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, medium height. 
Blueribbon is twenty-five, black hair, bine eyes, medium 
neignt. Primrose is eighteen, fair, biue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, 

E. J. P., twenty, tall, brown hair, dark eyes, fait, and 
good-looking, would like to correspond witha young lady 
about the same age. 

O.p Bensr, Fat Bor, and Fossiisxry, three officers 
in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three 
young ladies about twenty-three. Old Benjy is twenty- 
eight, medium height, dark, good-looking, of a loving 
disposition, fond of music. Fat Boy is twenty-one, fair, 
loving, fond of music anddancing. Fossilskin is thirty- 
one, dark, curly hair, fond of children, dancing, and 
music, 

Vio.xr and Paros, two friends, wish to corresvond 
with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Violet 
is tall, fair, fond of music. Primrose is dark, domesti- 
cated, fond of home and children. 

Grorer, twenty-one, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about eighteen, 
loving, tall, dark- 

Crxper EKyorrer, CLInKER Kworter, Brywacie Lamp, 
Deap Nip, Boom Brace, Rorat Lirt, and WHITEHEADED 
Bos, seven seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with seven young ladies. Cinder Knotter is 
twenty-one, fair, medium height. Clinker Knotter is 
nineteen, -looking, dark, curly hair. Binnacle Lamp 
is twenty-four, tall, fair. Dead Nip is twenty-two, brown 
hair, blue eyes, good-looking. m Brace is twenty, 
dark hair, fair, medium height. Royal Lift is twenty- 
three, brown hair, blue eyes. Whiteheaded Bob 1s 
twenty-six, light hair, hazel eyes, tall, and good-looking. 
Respondents must be between nineteen and twenty-five, 
thoroughly domesticated. 

W. H., twenty-one, would like to correspond with a 
well-educated young lady about seventeen. 


MEMORY, 


Ou, memory, why bring to me the deeds 
Of other years ? 

My heart's fatigued with weeping, and it needs 
Respite from tears. 


My days bring toil and trouble, and my nights 
Sad thoughts infest. 

Of days of fruitless labour, killing blights, 
And deep unrest. 


Oft have I striv’n to drive these thoughts away 
With holy song, 
But - they tune each note, and through each 


They teem along. © 


Long, weary 7" ago bright hopes were born 
'o fade away, 
And suns, to others bright, left me forlorn, 
Without a ray. 


I courted Fortune, lovely as the rose ; 
She fled the spot, 
And, —_ most strange perverseness, favoured 


those 
Who sought her not. 


So now I strive, but vainly, to forget 
he days of yore. 
And hope my sun of life may find, when set, 
A fairer shore. D. T. W. 


Pour, twenty, tall, fair, fond of home and children, 
wouid like tocorrespond with a trad n about twenty- 
four, dark, fond of nome. 

W. P. B., twenty-two, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about 
twenty-one. 

J. B., twenty-eight, dark, wishes to correspond with a 
young lady about twenty-four, good-looking, with a view 
to matrimony. 

Pretty Striper, Dasnine ALLEY, and LoyeLy CHARLiE, 
three seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to curie- 
spond with three young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
Pretty Stripey is nineteen, medium height, handsome, 
fond of children. Dashing Alley is twenty-seven, loving, 
tall, fair, blue eyes. Lonely Charlie is twenty-one, dark, 
good-looking, hazel eyes, fond of music. Respondents 
must be between eighteen and twenty-five. 

A.rrep H., twenty-three, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about twenty- 
one. 

“{’'rn Never pe Haprr Aaatn,” eighteen, good-look- 
ing, would like to correspond with a young lady residing 
in Dublin. 

Jox, twenty-one, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about nineteen, 
domesticated, tall. 

Viota and Constaycr, two friends, wish to corre- 
svond with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Viola is eighteen, medium height, light brown hair 
and eyes, fair, of a loving disposition. Constance is 
nineteen, dark hair and eyes, medium a domesti- 
cated, fond of music. Respondents must dark, tall, 
and good-tempered. 

D. W., eighteen, good-looking, fair, fond of home and 
children, of a loving disposition, would like to corre- 
spond with a gentleman. 

Grace Dar1ise, eighteen, medium height, brown hair, 
bine eyes, damesticated, would like te correspond with 
a gentieman about twenty-four 








Vioter and Every, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two petty officers in the Royal Navy. Violet 
is twenty-one, tall, dark, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home. Evelyn is nineteen, medium height, fair, fond of 
home and music. 

Tack and Sxxeet, two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies about eighteen, 
Tack is fair, iight hair, fond of music and dancing. 
Sheet has brown hair, blue eyes, fond of children 

H. T. W., T. C., and A. W. would like to correspond 
with three young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
H. T. W. is twenty-two, tall, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion. T. C. is twenty-one, dark, medium height, fond of 
music. A, W. is twenty, tall, fair, fond of home. 
spondents must be about twenty. 

Josu and Hesrr, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies. Josh 
is twenty-three, good-looking, medium height, dark, and 
fond of dancing. Henry is twenty-five, fair, of medium 
height, good-looking, fond of music. jpondents must 
be of a ioving disposition, fond of home and music, and 

-tempered. 

Maupe and O.ive, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen. Maude is twenty-four, fair, 
medium height, loving. Olive is tall, fair, auburn hair, 
grey eyes, of a loving disposition. Respondents must 
be tall, dark. 

Fiorxnce and Topsy; two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Florence is eighteen, 
of music, loving. Topsy is seventeen, tall, of a loving 
disposition. 

. K. W. M., twenty-seven, good-looking, fair, a soldier, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about twenty- 
three with a view to matrimony. 

Dotxy and Litr, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Dolly is 
twenty-three, fond of dancing, dark. Lily is twenty-two, 
fond of home arid children, fair. 

ALIcE, twenty, medium height, fair, hazel eyes, loving, 
fond of music, would like tocorrespond with a gentleman 
about twenty-five, tall, dark, good-looking, of a loving 
disposition, 

Sprones, Rammer, and Worm, three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three young 
ladies. Sponge is nineteen, dark hair and eyes, good- 
looking, fond of music. Ramwer is twenty, light hair, 
blue eyes, loving, fond of children. Worm is nineteen, 
black hair, brown eyes, medium height. 

Crier and Maun, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond witn two young men. Celier is twenty-three, 
dark, loving. Maude is eighteen, dark. 

Maepaenet, twenty-three, medium height, dark hair, 
biue eyes, fair, good-lookirg, would like to correspond 
with a tall, dark young man. 


CommunicaTiONs RECFIVED: 


Groreina M. is responded to by—Manfred. 

M. L. T. by—Lottie, medium height, fond of music 
and dancing, dark. 

B. G. E. by—Pattie, of a loving disposition, tall, fair, 
fond of home. 

Potty by—Thomas, twenty-two, of a loving disposition, 
light hair, biue eyes. 

Auics by—William, twenty-two, light hair, blue eyes, 
medium height, loving. 

M. by—Annie M., medium height, brown hair, blue 
eyes, fond of music, good-looking. 

T. K. W. by—A. M., nineteen, brown hair, blue eyes, 
medium height, of a loving disposition. 

Rosa by—Jack, twenty-two, dark, fond of home and 
music, medium height. 

Eva by—Valentine, eighteen, fair, of a loving disposi- 

height. 


tion, light brown hair, medium 
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